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SPRING HATS AND BONNETS.—FIGS. 1-4. 


Fia. 1 is a high dark blue straw round hat, with a binding of 
dark blue velvet around the edge, which is met by a red velvet 
facing that covers the rest of the rolled brim, Two scarfs, one of 
dark blue and one of red velvet, are arranged in curved folds on 
the front and on the left side, where they are held by a gilt pin, 
and two dark red roses are placed on the right side toward the 
back. 

The frame of the small capote bonnet, Fig. 2, is covered with 
black satin, which is veiled by rows of chenille and gold cord 
lace. The brim is slashed at the middle of the front, and studded 










































Fig. 1.—Srraw Har. 
Fig. 3.—Sitk anp Braww Bonnet, 





with oval jet beads at the edge. A large Alsacian ow of doubled 
wide black ottoman ribbon is on the front, and a yellow suse with 
foliage on the back of the crown, The strings are of satin-back- 
ed repped ribbon. 

The bonnet Fig. 3 has a full puffed crown of réséda silk, and a 
curved and dented brim that is covered with rows of plaited gal- 
loon of écru étamine and gold cord. Tufts composed of loops 
and notched ends of olive green velvet ribbon are fastened in the 
curves of the brim, and strings of the same ribbon are held by gilt 
pins at the back. A large cluster of green and gold leaves and 
grasses is placed on the left side. 

Fig. 4, a dark green straw hat, has a narrow facing of dark 
green velvet inside the brim. Two bias scarfs of the velvet ex- 
tend closely folded along the right side, and are spread in pleated 
fans on the front, which are ornamented with a gilt clasp. An 
aigrette of ivory white and light green ostrich tips is above the re- 
vers on the left side, and from under this two dark green plumes 
droop toward the back. 
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SPRING HATS AND BONNETS. 


Fig. 2.—Lace Bonner, 
Fig. 4—Srraw Har, 





The puffed crown of the bonnet Fig. 5 is of jetted tulle, mount- 
ed upon a frame that is covered with several layers of plain tulle. 
The triple brim is covered smoothly with the same tulle, and 
studded at the edges with cut jet beads. A cluster of salmon-col- 
ored ostrich plumes and some bows of uncut velvet ribbon trim 
the front, and the strings are made of similar ribbon. 





ITALIAN DINNER-GIVING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
I. 


FFXHE more we study the history of the Middle Ages, the more 

we are struck by the immense amount of eating then indulged 
in; not artistic, epicurean eating either, but a brutal consump. 
tion of gross viands. The Italians are now the most abstemious 
of civilized races; but in the romantic Middle Ages they fed as 
greedily and grossly as the rest of the world, and though the sur- 
roundings of their feasts were, poetic and magnificent, the feasts 
themselves were coarse and barbaric. 

One of the grandest, most famous banquets mentioned in Italian 
history was that given in the Palazzo dell’ Arenza at Milano, on 
the 15th of June, 1368, on the oecasion of the marriage of Lionel 
Plantagenet, Duke of Chiarenza, and son of Edward IIL of Eng- 
land, to Violante Visconti, daughter of Galeazzo II. and of Blanche 
of Savoy, his wife. 

The chronicle of the time tells us that there was a table for 
gentlemen and another for ladies, and that the Duke of Savoy and 
Francesco Petrarca were seated at the former, and Beatrice della 
Scala (wife of Barnab6O) and many noble dames at the latter. The 
court in which the banquet was given was sheltered from the 
sun’s rays by an awning, the pavement was thickly covered with 
flowers and “ sweet-smelling herbs,” the walls and galleries adorn- 
ed with splendid banners and rich draperies, and the 
vast tables covered with that exquisitely fine linen, em- 
broidered in silk and gold, the smallest fragment of 
which now brings a price almost fabulous. Add to this 
the superb vessels of gold and silver with which the ta- 
bles were loaded, the fair dames and gallant knights re- 
splendent in sumptuous costumes and glittering jewels, 
the long lines of servitors clad in the brilliant and pic- 
turesque costumes of the time, the strains of music which 
floated in the air, the rich per- 
fume of the flowers continually 
bruised by the trampling of hun- 
dreds of feet, the picturesque pro- 
cessions which at every fresh 
course defiled through the court 
bearing the wedding gifts before 
the eyes of the guests,and we have 
before us a scene which is beauti- 


Fig. 5.—Tvutte Bonnet. 
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ful and poetic in the highest degree. The world 
has doubtless improved greatly during the last 
five centuries, but wedding banquets are now in- 
finitely less sumptuous, picturesque, and poetic 
than they were on the remote June morning of 
which we speak. Still, there is another side to 
that splendid picture. A certain small, humble 
utensil was wanting in the fourteenth century, 
and amid all the state and grandeur of the Vis- 
conti wedding banquet not a fork was to be 
found. If Petrarch’s lovely Laura sat that day 
at the festal board, we can not avoid the conclu- 
sion that the fair creature ate with her fingers, 
as did every other noble dame, and the picture 
of beautiful women tearing their meat apart with 
their delicate hands, soaking up the sauces with 
pieces of bread, and plunging their hands in the 
dishes to help themselves, is not an alluring one. 
But history is inexorable, and when we think of 
Dante’s Beatrice, of Francesca di Rimini, of Pe- 
trarch’s Laura, and a host of other lovely beings 
embalmed in imperishable verse, we are forced to 
remember that each and all of them must have 
indulged in practices at table which the roman- 
tic mind shudders to contemplate. 

Galeazzo Visconti was one of the mightiest 
princes of his time, but at this very banquet, 
where the accessories were magnificent and the 
guests illustrious, where there were eigliteen 
courses, and everything was of the best and 
rarest—even here one single plate or trencher 
sufficed for the entire dinner, and whatever re- 
mained over from one course was thrown under 
the table tomake room for the next. This is not 
appetizing, and when we read Galeazzo’s bill of 
fare we can not but feel that an advance has 
been made in gastronomy, if in nothing else, since 
his time. No soup, no hors d’euvres, prepared 
the way for what was to follow, but at eleven 
o'clock in the morning the wedding banquet be- 
gan,as follows: two stewed sows (cold), two roast- 
ed sturgeons ; both sows and fish were gilded, and 
had fire in their mouths; this was effected by 
steeping tow and camphor in alcohol, and setting 
them on fire, and must have imparted a delicious 
flavor to the pork and fish. 

“Tt is fortunate,” observes Signor Lorenzo 
Shochetti, in his charming description of this 
banquet—* it is very fortunate that the fish were 
roasted and gilded, as otherwise they must have 
been cooked after one of the ghastly receipts of 
the fourteenth century, which commanded first 
that fish should be kept until very stale, and then 
that it should be stewed in oil and garlie, and 
finally served swimming in a sauce compounded 
of oil, garlic, various spices, pounded almonds, 
conserves, and sugar—a mixture which would 
turn the stomach of a rhinoceros as well as of 
the voracious Pantagruel.” 

The intervals between the courses were very 
long, and each interval was filled up by amuse- 
ments of various kinds. Usually jesters and buf- 
foons were introduced, but at this grand wedding 
no vulgar fun was admissible, and the old chron- 
icle which records the various courses adds that 
each course was foliowed by its appropriate di- 
version. Thus, after the two stewed sows and 
the two roast sturgeons, a procession of pages 
filed through the banquet hall, leading superb 
hunting dogs ornamented with velvet collars, to 
which were attached copper chains and silken 
leashes. These pages were followed by others 
with hawks and falcons on their wrists, hawks 
and falcons with silver hoods, adorned with pearls, 
and fastened by silver clasps, upon which the 
arms of Galeazzo Visconte and the Duke of Chi- 
arenza were * curiously enamelled.” 

And then came the second course, roasted 
hares, gilded, and pike, also gilded—whether the 
pike were broiled or roasted we know not; and 
when the hares and pike had been discussed, 
again a procession of pages defiled before the 
guests, leading more hunting dogs, with leather 
collars and silken leashes. 

Then came the third course: “A great calf, 
roasted and gilded, and garnished with baked 
trout, gilded; and with this course was shown 
six couples of hounds with crimson velvet col- 
lars and silver clasps and bells, all richly gilded, 
and with. the hounds were led six couples. of 
large watch-dogs caparisoned as aforesaid. 

“The fourth course: roasted partridges and 
quails, richly gilded, and garnished with roasted 
trout, also gilded; and afterward were shown 
twelve sparrow-hawks with bells and silken hose 
and silken cords with silver buttons, and twelve 
pairs of breeches with silken lacets and golden 
chains.” 

“The fifth course: roast ducks and roast carp, 
gilded ; and afterward were displayed six falcons, 
with velvet hoods embroidered with pearls, and 
fastened with silver buttons and clasps and silken 
cords or leashes. 

“The sixth course: ox meat [sic] and fat ca- 
pons, with garlic sauce and sturgeons in water ; 
and afterward were shown twelve large cuirasses 
of finest steel, and clasps and buckles of wrought 
silver, emblazoned with the arms of the illustri- 
ous Duke of Chiarenza. 

“The seventh course: capons, and meat and 
fish in lemon juice; afterward twelve suits of ar- 
mor, twelve jousting saddles, and twelve lances, 
emblazoned with the Duke’s arms as aforesaid ; 
and two of the saddles were adorned with silver, 
enamelled, these two for the person of the illus- 
trious Duke. 

“The eighth course: pasties of ox meat and 
fat eels ; and thereafter twelve complete suits of 
armor, two being ornamented with silver for his 
Highness’s own wearing. 

“The ninth course: jellies of meat and fish; 
and afterward twelve pieces of gold and twelve 
of silken cloth. 

“The tenth course: jellies of meat and fish, 
the latter being lampreys, whole, in jelly; there- 
after were shown six basins of silver, gilded and 
enamelled, and two flasks of silver, enamelled, 
and one flask was filled with Malnasia and one 
with Guarnaza wine, 





“The eleventh course: roasted kid and lamb; 
after which were shown six pairs of horses, with 
saddles garnished with silver gilt, six lances, six 
gilded targets, six steel helmets, two of which 
were finely finished with silver gilt. 

“The twelfth course: hares and kids, stewed 
and gilded, and served with divers kinds of fish, 
also stewed and gilded; and afterward were 
shown six great coursing steeds, with six saddles 
finely finished and bordered with gold. 

“The thirteenth course: deer and ox meat, 
pounded and made into forms; and thereafter 
six mules with gilded bridles and saddle-cloths 
of green velvet, six riding cloaks of green vel- 
vet, with silver buttons, silken tassels, and sear- 
let knots. 

“The fourteenth: capons and fowls floating 
in red and green sauces, with lemons whole ; and 
afterward six grand jousting coursers with gild- 
ed bridles, six riding cloaks of crimson velvet 
with golden knots and buttons, and bands of 
cramoisie velvet, 

“The fifteenth : roasted peacocks with cabbages 
and beans ; and afterward a mantle and cap stud- 
ded with pearls ; upon the cap was a large flower 
made of pearls, and the mantle was thick sown 
with pearls, and both the said cap and mantle were 
lined with ermine. 

“The sixteenth course: roasted rabbits, ducks, 
swans, peacocks; and after them were shown a 
mighty basin of silver, a silver image, a ruby, a 
diamond, a pearl, and four most beautiful enamel- 
led bracelets. 

“The seventeenth course: sweet comfits and 
cheese ; with which were shown twelve fat oxen. 

“ The eighteenth course: fruits and cakes ; and 
after them two grand coursers, one called by the 
Signor Conte the Lion, and the other the Abbot, 
and with them were led seventy-six horses, pre- 
sented to the gentlemen of the most illustrious the 
Duke of Chiarenza ; and all the gifts were present- 
ed by the most magnificent and exalted Signor 
Galeazzo Visconte, with whom were always twelve 
bands of cavalry.” 

All this is very magnificent, as far as the lust 
of the eye and the pride of life are concerned ; 
but the mouth does not water; in fact, the vi- 
ands at the Visconti banquet must have been, or 
would be to a modern palate, repulsive and dis- 
gusting. The guests, beginning heavily with the 
cold stewed sows and the roasted sturgeons— 
which must have been tepid, if not quite cold, or 
they could not have been gilded—toiled steadily 
through a desert of greasy and garlic-reeking con- 
coctions, which, as the reader will have seen, was 
unenlivened by even a single vegetable or a leaf 
of salad. 

And then the manner of it! Spoons and forks 
noticeable: by their absence; the jewelled fin- 
gers of the guests shining with grease and scent- 
ed with garlic as they plunged their hands into 
the dishes, tore the viands apart, and tossed the 
fragments which remained under the table. It 
was not in vain that the scalchi, or carvers, con- 
tinually went about the tables bearing bowls of 
“odoriferous waters and huge napkins.” The 
use of the individual napkin, by-the-bye, was then 
unknown, nor were people in the least fastidious 
as to soiling their hands. Monsignor Della Casa, 
in his famous Galatea, earnestly recommends the 
lords and ladies of his time not to “ grease their 
hands too much when eating.” “To put the 
whole hand in the dish is quite unnecessary,” he 
adds, naively. 

On the other hand, the Reverend San Pier Da- 
miano inveighed against the use of the fork, de- 
claring it to be a “diabolical piece of luxury’’; 
and he severely censured the Dagaressa Teodara 
Selvo for extravagance and self-indulgence, be- 
cause, in order to avoid soiling her fingers, she 
used a golden fork. It is said to have been a 
very rudimental sort of fork, but, according to 
San Pier Damian, it was enough to draw down 
upon the unfortunate dagaressa the vengeance 
of Heaven. ‘For this, and other delicate luxu- 
ries and indulgences beyond bounds, the illustri- 
ous lady was punished by God with a disgusting 
and mortal sickness.” 








SPRING AND THE POETS. 


T is quite certain that spring resembles a person 
whose charms have been so greatly overrated 
that, when we encounter her, even those attrac- 
tions which she possesses lose their power to 
dazzle, owing to the absence of those which we 
expected to find in her, and to which she can lay 
little or no claim. The poets are to blame for 
her short-comings and for all our delusions about 
her; no season could live-up to the reputation 
they have given her; they have painted her por- 
trait, and have flattered it past recognition. We 
naturally feel as if our confidence had been 
abused. It would be hard to decide why they 
have chosen the spring to set up as an idol above 
every other season; bat we were so willing to ac- 
cept their pretty conceits and suggestions on the 
subject thut we have allowed ourselves to be im- 
posed upon with fine rhymes and images. They 
have been well paid for telling us all about it, 
and we have taken it for granted that they were 
fulfilling the contract with perfect probity. Hav- 
ing such confidence in their intelligence as report- 
ers and their honesty as workmen, we had aban- 
doned ourselves entirely to their discretion in the 
matter, and now waken to find that we really 
know more about it than they do, and that they 
have drawn largely from their imaginations in- 
stead of taking the trouble to observe with fidel- 
ity. In other words, they have “ cooked the ac- 
counts.” They have led us to expect “ ethereal 
mildness,” and we are greeted with equinoctial 
weather and wet east winds ; they have talked of 
“ April flowers,” and we have been obliged to 
pluck them by proxy; they have reminded us 
that “ the air is sweet,” but we know it has nipped 
our early buds; instead of the green grass they 
promised us, we find only a few blades that act 





as if they were afraid of the open air, and were 
trying to keep out of sight as much‘as possible; 
we are encouraged to look for “ the maiden from 
afar” early in March, but she really does not 
pack her trunk till the 20th of the month, and 
then she delays so long on the way that it is 
rarely she reaches our shores before the mid- 
dle of May; then she always arrives when we 
least expect her, and have almost given her up, 
and have begun to believe she is a myth with 
which the poets are amusing us; and we have 
generally gone back into our furs and wraps be- 
fore she knocks, and have thrown another log on 
the fire in despair, and, of course, she finds us to- 
tally unprepared to receive her, and a little an- 
gry at being surprised, and not half so glad to 
welcome her as we should have been when she 
was due,and had made up our minds to see all 
the sweetness and amiability in her with which 
she has been credited. 
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sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Lapis’ Spring and Summer House and Street 
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Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





HEAT AND LIFE. 
IPVHE necessity of keeping up the animal 
heat is something whose importance 
has always been urged by those acquainted 
with the physical structure, urged the more 
that it is so generally disregarded by the 
young and foolish, if not by the old and 
foolish too. There are many who have 
thought that in animal heat the long- 
sought-for vital principle was to be found; 
but it is generally conceded by anatomists 
that the vital principle is something sepa- 
rate and apart, and that animal heat is 
necessary, not to life itself, but to the con- 
tinuation of life merely. Indeed, it is a 
most singular and paradoxical fact that in 
cases of death from yellow fever the tem- 
perature of the body has been known to 
rise, after life bad left it, as much as nine 
degrees in fifteen minutes, whether from 
the rapid evolution of heat in decomposi- 
tion or not, who can say ? 

The ordinary temperature of grown-up 
people is from ninety-eight to a hundred 
and three degrees, children are found usn- 
ally to be at a hundred and two, and both 
are a degree and a half less in sleep. Very 
old people do not average less in tempera- 
ture than the young, but when exposed to 
cold a greater reduction of their heat takes 
place, and they have not the same power 
of withstanding loss. 

The source of animal heat is now pretty 
well demonstrated to be in the chemical pro- 
cesses going on within us, although those 
are largely modified by the action of the 
nervous system. The oxygen of the outer 
air, combining with such elements as hy- 
drogen and carbon in the body, creates a 
heat sufficient for all uses, in spite of the 
large quantity lost by radiation and evap- 








oration from the surfaces; and as the heat 
generated travels wherever the blood is car- 
ried, the whole body is warmed equally in 
every part. That this heat is produced by 
the combination of oxygen with other ele- 
ments is shown by the circumstance that 
those creatures possessed of the most heat, 
like birds and the flying insects, have the 
function of respiration most actively devel- 
oped, and so breathe the most air and re- 
ceive the most oxygen in comparison with 
their size; and also by the additional cir- 
cumstance that during sleep and hiberna- 
tion respiration diminishes and heat dimin- 
ishes too. 

The modification of animal heat by the 
nerves is shown in the case of a paralyzed 
limb, where there is sometimes a difference 
of twenty degrees in temperature between 
that and the corresponding limb ; and we all 
know how we flush and cool with emotion, 
the blush reddening the face, fear sometimes 
turning one ashen and cold, and certain ex- 
citements heating us into a fevered condi- 
tion. This heat is probably due in part to 
the brief relaxation of the walls of the 
sinaller arteries through the nervous agen- 
cies, allowing the blood free access to the 
surface, and to the swifter beating of the 
heart occasioned by the same force. Act- 
ive exercise and exertion will also increase 
the heat of the body, muscular contraction 
evolving it, and the more rapid circulation 
of the blood caused by muscular mechanic- 
al means; that is, by the action and reac- 
tion and friction of the muscles, and by ac- 
celerated respiration. 

Fish and other cold-blooded creatures 
have a temperature corresponding to that 
of the medium in which they find them- 
selves, whatever that may happen to be; 
but man, who maintains in himself a uni- 
form temperature, can not adapt himself in 
any such manner to climatic changes, and 
has to call in artificial aid by means of his 
intellect in obtaining warmer or cooler 
clothing, as the case may be, and suitable 
in-door atmosphere. Of course there are 
climatic conditions that no act of intellect 
has yet been able to overcome, such as 
making moist hot weather tolerable to the 
sensations, the reason for that being that 
the moisture already in the air prevents 
evaporation from the body. 

Looking at all this, one sees how impor- 
tant it is to maintain the bodily heat, and 
one is warned by it to use all those means 
which are too commonly neglected by the 
wearied, the indolent, the careless, and the 
ignorant; that is to say, the bath with fric- 
tion, hours of brisk, not languid, exercise, 
proper food, which itself is another species 
of fuel to the fire, and suitable clothing, 
the warm wools especially, for those with 
whom they do not cause nervous irritation, 
enveloping the greater part of the whole 
body from throat to toe. Especially is this 
necessity of maintaining the temperature 
to be attended to in the case of children, 
in whom any decrease of temperature is a 
subject for some alarm, and is always to be 
guarded against by every protection possi- 
ble. According to the researches of many 
Jearned physicians and scientists, the fail- 
ure to keep up the temperature of new- 
born infants is an exceedingly frequent 
cause of their loss. All little animals that 
are left lying close to their mothers sustain 
a temperature but two or three degrees be- 
low that of their mothers; and in putting 
babies away in their respective cradles and 
cribs great care should be taken to keep 
them plentifully warm, although, of course, 
not to the point of perspiration, to deter- 
mine which point requires the use of either 
experience or discretion. Solong as warmth 
is properly maintained, with neither too 
much nor too little, the citadel is in the 
condition of a garrison well provided and 
fortified to resist attack, with the very sun 
himself, that vicegerent of the great source 
and fount of life and warmth, for an imme- 
diate ally. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
N RS. HEMANS’S graceful poem “ Evening 
Prayer at a Girls’ School” is still quoted, 
but I lately saw at a woman’s college a scene 
more secular which to me was quite as instruct- 
ive; nor did I ever long more to be a painter than 
in the desire to fix that scene on canvas. A cer- 
tain little maiden of very sub-sub- Freshman 
years—only three summers, in fact—had been 
brought to the college there to visit one still 
younger, whose parents were temporary guests 
there. Very shy of each other and of all the great 
world were the two new acquaintances ; it was one 
of those extreme cases when the thumb and the 
mouth become closely acquainted, and their con- 
tact seems a providential provision. But present- 
ly a certain high official of the college—a lady 
skilled in dealing with girlhood at all stages— 
hunted up the simple panacea of a lawn-tennis 
ball, and in five minutes all terrors had vanished, 
while the two small guests were chasing in ecstasy 

after the ball thrown by their new friend. 
The scene of action was the airy upper hall of 
tle great collegiate building—a hall opening upon 
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a large central area, this centre being filled with 
tropical plants’ below, and extending upward 
through wide landings on every story. It was 
not so very unlike the entrance hall of the ima- 
ginary woman’s college in Tennyson's “ Princess” : 
“A court 

Compact of lucid marbles, boss’d with lengths 

Of chaste frieze, with — awnings gay 

Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
The. Muses and the Graces, Cane in threes, 
Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst; 

And here and there on lattice edges lay 

Or book or lute; but hastily we past, 

And up a flight of stairs into the hall.” 

Thus much for the scene; now for the actors. 
One of the two children was of rich brunette col- 
oring, with cheeks like pomegranates, and brilliant 
eyes; the other was fair and blue-eyed. There 
could not be a greater contrast; and with them 
were joined, in the quartette of ball-players, two 
personages no less dignified than the Lady Presi- 
dent and the Lady President’s Assistant, two au- 
gust officials who should have been, according to 
the Tennysonian formula, 


“ Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans,” 


but whom the joyous babies certainly could not 
have discriminated from under-graduates, since 
even casual strangers have been known to make 
that mistake. Such was the situation: the gay 
parterre of broad-leaved tropical plants beneath, 
the gayer group aboye, and paintings and statu- 
ary all around, Suddenly a bell struck, and there 
was a transformation scene as complete as any 
in Irving’s representation of 7'wel/th Night. 

That bell proclaimed that the recitations of the 
hour were ended, and during the five minutes’ in- 
terval every landing was rapidly filled with girl- 
ish figures on their way from room to room, until 
arrested by the pretty sport. Still they gather- 
ed by scores, and at last by hundreds—two hun- 
dred at the least, I should say—and all absorbed 
in the novel sight. Really, it was as startling, if 
not so gorgeous, as that stirring scene in the 
“ Princess” ; 

“There rose 

A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather’d together: from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendor slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and yem-like eyes, 
Aud gold and golden heads; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm....Above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace.” 


Meanwhile the babies, who had begun their day 
by turning timidly away from the least alarming 
Freshwoman, were now utterly undismayed before 
a whole-college. To “urge the flying ball,” as 
Gray says in his Eton ode, gave a wild delight 
that precluded even the recognition of any by- 
standers; nor did the Lady President and the 
Lady President’s Assistant feel in the least called 
upon to rise from the floor, where they were sit- 
ting, or to resume any attitude of conventional dig- 
nity. Presently the bell struck again ; the “ gath- 
ered maids were gone,” though the game of ball 
lasted a little longer. 

Often, when I have since pictured to the mind’s 
eye that pretty group, the untamed imagination 
has half-consciously begun to frame a vision of 
some corresponding revels in a well -regulated 
college for men ; sometimes even going so far in 
profaner moments as to picture President Eliot 
or the Rev. Dr. McCosh— But I forbear. Even 
the irreverence of fancy has its limitations. Yet 
the moral is that. a really frightful amount of 
anxiety has been wasted by learned divines and 
great scholars on the possible perils of higher 
education in: extirpating all womanly instincts. 
Here were these teachers and pupils in the midst 
of their work “issuing, gorged with knowledge,” 
as Tennyson says, from the recitation-room, and 
yet upon a single glance at these babies they were 
allwomen. As in the Scripture prophecy, a little 
child led them. They did not even wait for that 
which Margaret Fuller predicted—and then veri- 
fied—that “‘ a single hour of love will teach more 
than all philosophy,” for the instinct was ready, 
without waiting for the personal experience— 
the womanhood spoke before the individual wo- 
man,.. Oh, reverend doctors and short-sighted 
sages, how little you know about it! There is no 
war between Greek idioms and the human heart; 
between the precession of the equinoxes and the 
procession of a woman’s life; between psycholo- 
gy and that “ Cupid-and-Psychology” which the 
English professor supposed would be studied in 
mixed colleges. After all, Lucy Stone was wiser 
than most of the doctors of all professions when 
she said, ‘‘ Woman’s nature is stamped and sealed 
by the Almighty, and there is no fear of her un- 
sexing herself while His eye watches her.” 


T. WH. 








NEW -YORK- FASHIONS. 
SPRING: AND- SUMMER. BONNETS, 


MALL bonnets remain in favor, but are slight- 
ly larger than those of last year. The only 
changes inshape are the narrow and short crowns 
used when the hair is dressed high, and the more 
fully trimmed fronts, which now have a puff of 
lace or velvet, or else a small inside trimming of 
lace, bows, or flowers. There are also round and 
longer crowns for those who wear the low Cato- 
gan braid, but the general preference is for the 
high slender crown that may be cut off square 
across the top, and is usually curved at the end 
to show the hair turned upward from the nape 
of the neck and fringed like a bang, or else with 
three or four small “ scolding locks” curling be- 
low. 


POINTED BRIMS. 


The pointed brim bonnet has finally come into 
great popularity, and is no longer confined to 
young and pretty faces, though even yet it is a 
shape that should be chosen with discretion. The 
real secret of the success of this shape, known 
years ago as the fish-wife poke, is that it is no 
longer a large poke, but a small bonnet that adds 





nothing to the size of the wearer’s head. The 
straw bonnets of this shape are now usually high 
in the crown, and the end of the crown is carried 
up somewhat like the front; a revers of straw 
covered with velvet passes around the sides and 
back, or else there is a frill of lace set outside 
the edge. Inside the brim are satin puffs or else 
rows of pleatings made double of the material, 
and placed so near together that only the ends 
show in front. <A single rosette or fan-shaped 
bow is the trimming for plain straw pointed bon- 
nets. This may be made of étamine, gauze, vel- 
vet, or moiré ribbon, or else there may be two 
round or square bows, one of which is placed 
just each side of the pointed brim, and this adds 
nothing to the height of the wearer. An eco- 
nomical French caprice is that of using four or 
five different fabrics in the front bow or bows; 
for instance, there may be as a foundation a scrap 
of lace like that on the wearer’s dress, placed in 
a gathered circle flat on the bonnet, or else with 
two curved ends passing down each side. On 
this may be two or three wide loops of dark vel- 
vet tied together with a little square bow of nar- 
row watered ribbon, in which may be thrust a 
gilt pin or a small feather ornament. Another 
cluster for the top of a bonnet may have some 
loops or else some ends of a moyendge scarf, or 
pieces of étamine, with some changeable ribbon 
and gilt braid among them. Others in more Eng- 
lish taste have the entire rosette of loops of one 
kind of canvas ribbon, or else moiré or velvet 
ribbon is used. The very dressy bonnets of this 
shape are, however, trimmed with flowers arranged 
in a round cluster just on top, and if the wearer 
is quite young, a wreath of rose-buds or forget- 
me-nots or other tiny flowers is placed inside the 
entire brim. These bonnets are more youthful 
when strings are omitted, but when preferred 
they are fastened at the end of the crown, or else 
crossed on the crown, instead of being attached 
on the sides, 


PLAIN CAPOTES, 


The slightly larger capotes with round fronts 
are made of fanciful straws, such as rows of 
straw beads on wire, or else cactus straw with 
wire frames, for dressy use, but for general wear 
they are made of smooth English straw braids, 
in whieh a little gilt or silver may be worn, or 
else the smooth or rough straws are chosen in one 
color. It seems a very easy matter to trim such 
a bonnet now that the trimming is confined to a 
large cluster of irregular loops on top, or else a 
great Alsacian bow is placed there, and the strings 
are merely crossed or pointed on the crown, at- 
tached to the sides, and tied in a long-looped 
bow under the chin. The top bow, however, must 
have a very high effect, being sometimes placed 
over a slight pouf of the trimming, and the folds 
that extend back must stop on the sides, and 
must be very flat. The striped gauze ribbons 
have a quaint and stylish effect in these bows, 
and may be had in combinations of colors that 
make them appropriate for three or four differ- 
ent dresses. The canvas scarfs, intended origi- 
nally for round hats, are also knotted into bows 
for small bonnets; thus a navy blue English straw 
bonnet has a velvet binding on its brim, and a 
small velvet bow at the throat. Its only other 
trimming is a blue étamine or canvas scarf, with 
stripes of red, gilt, and dull green in it, arranged 
in an Alsacian bow, or else made in high loops 
with heraldic gilded ends pointing upward, and 
two quills of blue, dotted with gilt, thrust into the 
loops. 


MORE DRESSY CAPOTES, 


More dressy capotes are of white or écru braids, 
with the top cluster made entirely of flowers. 
For this cluster a bunch of maiden-hair ferns in 
which a few rose-buds are placed is a pretty trim- 
ming for a young lady’s bonnet. Many yellow 
flowers are massed together for brunettes, and 
blondes will again wear the bunches of margue- 
rites that were in great favor last year. Helio- 
tropes and violets are the fashionable flowers 
with Parisiennes, but they are seldom liked here, 
except for light mourning or for elderly ladies. 
Convolvuli in pink and blue clusters, nasturtiums 
in their many yellow shades, thistles, and orchids 
of oddest form are favorite montures; these are 
often made with velvet petals, and in many of 
them the long stems are massed together, while 
others have tiny humming-birds or bees resting 
upon them. Roses are less used than formerly, 
but are sometimes arranged without foliage in 
the centre of a rosette of lace. Sometimes lace 
is sewed together on its straight edges and made 
to trim straw bonnets in a scarf style, and to form 
strings. The barbes of lace that have long been 
out of use can be employed in this way; they 
need not be cut to form the rosette, or if flowers 
are preferred on top, the long barbe can be fast- 
ened on the lower part of the crown by an orna- 
ment, and pass down the sides quite separate 
from the bonnet, to fasten under the chin. 

There is no settled rule about strings, except 
that the wide ribbons offered in the first impor- 
tations have not found favor. Narrow strings of 
velvet, gauze, or moiré ribbon are made quite 
short, so as merely to tie in a very small bow, or 
else they are each a yard and a quarter long, and 
are tied in a long-looped bow. The set bow of 
velvet, cut in four points and tightly strapped, is 
convenient, and will still be generally used. The 
novelties in such things are bows of lace, either 
écru or black, fastened or strapped by beaded 
net or an ornament, or else the entire bow is 
formed of beads. 

Among other dress bonnets there are trans- 
parent capotes made of straw beads strung on 
wires at intervals, and trimmed with lace. Still 
others are made entirely of fine small jet beads 
strung closely together to imitate straw braids, 
and these are simply trimmed by a cluster of 
pale blue myosotis, or pink rose-buds, or yellow 
buttereups, and are fastened at the throat by a 
bow of jet, with the ends in leaf shape. 





LACE, BEADS, AND TULLE. 


Tulle bonnets of pale blue, rose or scarlet will 
be made over wire foundations for bridemaids, 
and for young ladies to wear on dress occasions. 
Very little foundation is used in these, but some- 
times the silvered or gilded wires are covered 
with net of the color of the tulle, and on this the 
tulle is pleated to come forward in layers from 
the centre of the crown. Black beaded tulle 
bonnets are made in the same way, or else they 
are gathered round and round on wires. Some- 
times the beaded net is in a heavy pattern, and 
is laid plain on the foundation. The caprice 
of the season, however, is the bonnet of strung 
beads made into open fanciful designs of flow- 
ers, stripes, and curves on wires, and entirely 
without lining, so that the coiffure may be seen 
through. Flowers and a cluster of lace are the 
trimmings. Older ladies are using their real 
Chantilly laces for covering wire or net frames, 
with gathered or pleated ruffles if the lace is nar- 
row, or else in puffs or lengthwise pleats for wider 
laces. Moiré ribbons, though now used by the 
young, are in especial favor with older women, 
and are more effective than velvet for trimming 
lace bonnets. Embroidery done in écru silks 
and gilt threads on batiste is used for bonnets 
to match the écru and fawn-colored dresses in 
favor this spring. The trimming is fawn-colored 
velvet ribbon and flowers, or if the dress is com- 
bined with maroon or plum-color, the velvet rib- 
bon is of a shade to match. The écru embroid- 
eries and laces that trim dresses now form the 
brim of bonnets that have plain gauze or tulle 
crowns, or else this is reversed, and the embroid- 
ery forms a smooth crown. 


ROUND HATS, 


There is nothing new to say of round hats, as 
the shapes are like those of the winter, with high 
crown and close brim. Canvas scarfs are the 
fashion of the moment for trimming these, ar- 
ranged in high loops and pointed ends against 
the crown in front, with perhaps some folds pass- 
ing around it, or only extending down the sides. 
Two quills, brown, blue, red, or black, with gild- 
ed dots on them, are thrust in the upright loops. 
Plain cream-colored canvas is much used on sim- 
ple hats, and this is arranged in two large broad 
loops, with two narrower velvet loops erect be- 
side them, and the quills or gilt pins complete 
this trimming. English turbans that are high 
and round in front and slope narrower toward 
the back are worn with tailor suits. Bunches of 
breast feathers are used to trim these, or else a 
moyendge scarf is knotted in front and passed 
around the crown, 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ HATS. 


Infants’ caps are now made of Oriental or of 
Valenciennes lace laid smoothly over silk, in pre- 
ference to the drawn and tucked muslin caps for- 
merly used. For girl babies a year old there are 
larger lace caps with a deep lace curtain and a 
ruche of iace all around. These have for trim- 
ming a large top bow of old-fashioned gauze rib- 
bon, or else a cluster of tiny unblown rose-buds, 
with perhaps small pink tips of ostrich feathers. 
For boys of one or two years are turbans, or else 
Tam o’ Shanter caps made of white embroidered 
muslin, with a bow of narrow satin ribbon loops 
and strings. White wool lace bonnets for giris 
of two or three years are in close cap shapes, 
trimmed with a large Alsacian bow of satin rib- 
bon. Pretty little peaked brim bonnets of white 
nuns’ veiling, or écru cashmere, lace, or embroid- 
ered muslin, have the brim shirred and the crown 
large and soft-looking like a puff. Some of these 
are lined with pink or blue silk, and many have 
a cape rounded to droop to the shoulders. A 
large bow of gauze or of satin ribbon is the gen- 
eral trimming for children’s bonnets, and this 
may droop on each side in Alsacian shape, or be 
placed high and saucy-looking in standing loops. 
Turbans of white surah or of wool are pretty for 
small boys. Egyptian lace turbans have their 
heavily wrought designs thrown into relief by a 
lining of rose or pale blue silk. Girls of four or 
five years wear straw pokes with pointed brim, 
and the trimming is a rosette longer than it is 
wide, made of gathered gauze ribbon or of wool 
lace, or else of a plaid or striped scarf. School- 
girls and misses in their teens will wear rough 
straw pokes or dark English straw round hats of 
the shapes worn by their grown-up sisters, and 
similarly trimmed, with a preference for gayer 
plaid silk and striped scarfs. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. WortHIneTon, SMiru, 
& Co.; Aitken, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and E. J. 
Dennine & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN authors have talked a great deal 
during the last few years about just copyright 
law, and now they intend to back up their talk 
with a serious and business-like effort. They 
will give two entertainments shortly, for the 
benefit of their own opinions, at the Madison 
Square Theatre. These entertainments, it must 
be confessed, will be decidedly novel. Only au- 
thors of distinction will take part in tiem—men 
like Mark Twain, GeorGe W. CaBLe, and others 
equally well known, They will read several 
original stories, poems, and essays. Mr. Harris 
has promised to send from Atlanta, in honor of 
the occasions, a new “ Uncle Remus’ sketch. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales have helped 
themselves into the favor of the Irish people by 
a clever stroke of tact. The Princess wears 
green. 

—The banquet given at Delmonico’s for Hen- 
RY Irvine brought together the most brilliant 
company of well-known men that has yet gath- 
ered here in honor of an actor. Even the fa- 
mous Booru breakfast and the splendid SALVINI 
dinner were less noteworthy than this banquet. 
It has been remarked, however, that only one 











actor of prominence, Mr. Jonn McCutiovan, 
sat at the table, and that many of the eminent 
persons who invited Mr. IRvING to the banquet 
were not present. 

—Mr. Fevix Moscueces, the celebrated Eng- 
lish portrait painter, who has been living here 
several months, has gone back to England. He 
carried with him his portrait of President CLeve- 
LAND, Which it had been said erroneously was 
to stay in Washington. 

—Lord Durrertn—who is adored in Canada, 
and who is certainly a rare diplomatist as well 
as a charming man—bhas won the heart of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. At any rate, he has man- 
aged to impress the Ameer with the glory and 
power of Great Britain. Ata recent durbar the 
Eastern potentate acknowledged deferentially 
that he was grateful for the favors bestowed upon 
him by Queen Vicroria and the Earl of Duffer- 
in, and that, as a proof of his gratitude, he would 
use his sword in the service of England. Lord 
DUFFERIN appears to be equal to any emergen- 
cey—a fox-hunt, a dancing party, or an interna- 
tional problem, 

—Mr. WiLtLiAM WALpDoRF Astor will rest 
from his work at the court of King HumBert 
in his house at Newport. 

—A newspaper published at Hudson, New 
York, celebrated last week its hundredth anni- 
versary. 

—Lord GARMOYLE, while he was in this coun- 
try, had an allowance of one hundred dollars a 
week. Now, as the successor to the name and 
fortune of his father, Earl Carkns, he will have 
unlimited thousands a week. 

—It is believed that Mr. Henry M. STANLEY 
will make a short visit to this country next 
month. He has a large cirele of friends here 
who have not seen him for years. 

—Mr. W. D. Howetts has written a melo- 
drama, a somewhat unusual thing for this popu- 
lar novelist to do. He has asked Mr. GgorGE 
LIDDLE to give public readings of it. 

—WENZLER’S portrait of WituiAM CULLEN 
BRYANT has been added to the collection of Mr. 
ALFRED SMITH, in Newport, 

—The quartz monument to the memory of 
EMERSON will now be erected, the right quality 
and quantity of quartz rock having been found, 
after diligent search. 

—Miss CLEVELAND is surrounding herself in 
Washington with young friends. For several 
weeks her chief companions were Miss Forsom, 
of Buffalo, and Miss Van Vecuren, of Albany. 
Miss Forisom has been obliged to go back to 
school, though Miss VAN VECHTEN remains in 
Washington. Several young ladies from Buffalo 
and elsewhere will join Miss CLEVELAND this 
week. Mr, CLEVELAND'S companion and friend 
is Colonel LaMont, who receives visitors that 
call upon the President. Mr. CLEVELAND said 
recently to an English gentleman, to whom he 
was explaining his own career, ‘* After all, I 
think I should like to be the Mayor of Buffalo 
again.’ . 

—No faith was put in the rumor that Mrs. 
James A. GARFIELD intended to marry an ob- 
scure country clergyman, and it is now known 
definitely that there was no truth in it. 

—IsmalIL, ex-Khedive of Egypt, has contrib- 
uted five hundred dollars to the Gorpon memo- 
rial fund. 

—It is rather odd that Wriu1aAm Peet should 
be the winner this year of the Latin prize at 
Harrow school. The prize was founded in 1826 
by the young man’s grandfather, Sir Ropert 
PEEL. 

—Mr. Daniet G. THompson, who addressed 
the Nineteenth Century Club lately, is a kins- 
man of Count Rumrorp. 

—Fashionable amateurs have their eyes already 
on the new Lyceum Theatre, which is just large 
enoug!: for them. - Moreover, this little house is 
a marvel of comfort, elegance, and artistic deco- 
ration, 

—A brief spring season of opera is begun at 
the Academy of Music. 

—ANTONIO BARRIOS, a son of the late Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, was in this city lately. He 
is a cadet at West Point. 

—Itis noticed that colored flowers are more 
generally liked this spring than usual. There 
are pansies in profusion, and they offer remark- 
able combinations of colors. 

Levi P. Morton is to resume active 
business in the well-known banking firm of 
Morton, Buiss, & Co. Politics, Mr. MORTON 
thinks, has absorbed his attention long enough. 

—Among the New-Yorkers who have an- 
nounced their intention to go abroad this sum- 
mer are Mrs. FRANK LAWRENCE, Mrs. BuTLER- 
Duncan, Mrs. Ropert Cuttine, Mrs. BRADLEY 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gopktn, Mrs. Bur- 
TON N. Harrison, and Mr, and Mrs. Laurence 
TURNURE. 

—The Comte de Paris and the Due de Char- 
tres are again discussing the chances for a re- 
established monarchy in France. 

—The first performance of The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man, with Mrs. James Brown Por- 
TER as Marguerite, will be given at the Univer- 
sity Club Theatre on the evening of April 21. 
There will be a second evening performance on 
the 22d, and an afternoon representation on the 
23d. These entertainments have been arranged 
for the benefit of the Working-girls’ Club. 

—Don Cak1os calls himself now the Duke of 
Madrid, although the title is not quite felicitous. 

—Miss FLoreENcCE MARKRYAT is a tall, well- 
formed, rather masculine woman. She has a 
deep, strong voice. Her complexion is blonde, 
her hair dead gold, and her fuce pleasant and in- 
telligent. Miss Marryat has published forty- 
three novels in eighteen years. Her lecture, 
which has been heard in several American cities, 
is called ‘* Love-Letters’’; this is a satirical de- 
scription of Englishmen in society. 

—The late RicHary Grant Waite had abun- 
dant “fight” in him, and much of his writing 
was violent discussion. He carried on a vigor- 
ous war with obtuse correspondents several 
years ago in the columns of a Sunday newspa- 
per, all about the English language. Persons 
who refused to accept his opinions were lashed 
without merey. Mr. Wutre had broad and deep 
knowledge of music, though he adhered per- 
sistently to the theory that music is simply an 
“emotional” expression. Socially, Mr. Ware 
was suave and agreeable. He could talk with 
boyish frankness and sincerity with a sympa- 
thetic friend. His long, spare figure and his 
intellectually bright face made him purticularly 
conspicuous among literary men. He had little 
regard for those whom he called * fashionable 
parvenues.’’ He himself was the descendant of 
an ancient and houorable family. 
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Tortoise-shell Hair-Pins., 
Figs. 1-3. 

Some ornamental hair-pins of tortoise- 
shell are here illustrated, which are worn 
with the high coiffure. The pins are 
made in graduated sizes, and two small 
ones and one large one of the same pat- 
tern a 


e worn together, or else from two 
to four of the same size are used, 


Mohair Dress trimmed with 
Llama Lace.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tar skirt of this gray mohair dress is 
five yards wide, mounted on a foundation 
skirt in broad pleats on the front and 
sides, and gathered on the back. The 
drapery is double on the front, forming a 
point below that is traversed by bands of 
dark blue woollen lace, and is surmounted 
above by a short draped apron; the back 
is long and irregularly looped, and is 
banded with lace. The short basque has 
a pointed shirred vest, with revers rolling 
back from it that are veiled with lace. 
The standing collar and narrow cuffs are 
of velvet. 


Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tue dress Fig. 1 has a straight un- 
trimmed skirt of Havana brown wool hor- 
izontally striped with brown velvet. The 
polonaise is of plain wool of the same col- 
or, open at the front, with a narrow vel- 
vet-striped vest bordered with fichu folds 
of plain wool, and with collar, cuffs, and 
belt of plain velvet 

Fig. 2 is a dress of lead blue bison cloth 
combined with brocaded bison cloth in 
gray and blue. The plain skirt has a bor- 
der eight inches wide of dark blue velvet. 
The ample looped over skirt, which is of 
the brocaded goods, extends upward in 
front to form a pleated vest in the manner 
iustrated on page 180, Bazar 11 of the 


current volume Over the vest is worn 
au Eton jacket of plain material, trimmed 
with large buttons I'he neck is finished 
with a narrow standing collar of velvet, 
and the sleeves with pulfs of figured goods 















Fig. 1.—Monaix Daxss teomep wira Luawa Lace.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parreas, No. 3689; Basevs anp Over-Sxinr, 20 Cents Bacu. 


1—PLAIN AND VELVET-STRIPED 


Woo. Dress. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SPRING TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 2.—P.ais axnp Brocapep Brson-ctota Dress. 


Cur Parrern, No. 3688: Jacket aND OVER-SKIRT, 


20 CENTS EACH. 





Figs. 1-3.—Torroise-suect Harr-Pins.—Haur Size. 


HORN-BOOKS. 
“Their books of stature small they take in 
hand, 
Which with pellucida horn securéd are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters fuir.* 
—SHENSTONE. 
ORN-BOOKS were for years a puz- 
H zle to us—not even the pleasant 
allusion touching the experience of the 
school-mistress helped in our darkness. 
We know now that before the era of 
printing, and even down to the reign of 
George the Second, these queer little 
hand-manuals were in vogue. Upon a 
single leaf, and only on one side of it, 
the alphabet, both in large and small 
letters, was duly set forth for youthful 
students to battle bravely with; this 
much-dreaded task was in black-letter, 
or Roman, and at the side a small regi- 
ment of monosyllables, whereunto stur- 
dy urchin and shy lassie addressed them- 
selves for the improvement of their 
minds. 

To this primer, or apparatus for mas- 
tering the elements of knowledge, was 
appended a form of exorcism, the Lord’s 
prayer, and Roman numerals. 

This leaflet of learning was usually 
inclosed by a wooden frame, having 
prominently on front “a slice of trans- 
parent horn, hence its name.” 

There was, moreover, a handle, and 
in the handle a string, 
posed to have connection with the gir- 
dle of the pupil. In some localities this 
compact sheet of knowledge was simply 
“pasted against a slice of horn.” Vel- 
lum too was popular, in this educational 
struggle—then the lessons were written ; 
in due time paper was introduced, and 
printing. 


which was sup- 


Fig 
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No insignificant treasure in a house. 
hold of those long-ago days was the 
“horn-book”; in turn each child had 
with it its struggle, and no less its victory ; 
even their elders did not disdain familiar 
acquaintance with the oft-wearisome hiero- 
glyphies; the key to learning lay therein, 
and happy they who could effectually mas- 
ter the dread mysteries. 

Ornamentation, too, lent its aid; the 
horn-book was prefaced, and otherwise 
made attractive with figures of the cross, 
and consequently was sometimes called 
“ Christ-cross Row, and eventually Criss- 
cross Row.” 

Very few horn-books are now to be 
found; long years ago, in an old English 
farm-house, one came to light, the portrait 
of King Charles the First, in armor on 
horseback, was upon the reverse, thus af- 
fording some clew to the date. All 
through earlier English poems are allu- 
sions to this peculiar little primer—* this 
book of stature small,’ with its unique 
transparent shield. What a story might 
be told could one who had mastered its 
lessons speak to us! 





A TREASURE INDEED. 


UE university at Upsala has within its 

walls many interesting relics ; among 
them the library is, of course, most fasci- 
nating to men of letters. ‘“ Here one may 
find two hundred thousand volumes, and 
seven thousand manuscripts. But the 
‘golden treasure’ is the famous ‘Codex 
Argenteus’—the four Gospels translated 
by Bishop Ulphilas, and written on a hun- 
dred and eighty-two leaves of parchment 
in letters of silver on a ground of faded 
purple. It is kept in a glass case, and 
under lock and key.” 

“This wonderful manuscript is said to 
date back to the second half of the fourth 
century, and to it, almost alone,” says our 
tourist informant, “we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the early Gothie, the 
parent of all the Germanic tongues.” 
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“HE DROPPED INTO A CHAIR AND TOOK HER : ‘a rank and fashion of 
IN HIS ARMS.” ly a way that the girl began to ery | the neighborhood, 


MIGNON. 


| Oh! it’s absurd. I have no patience with you. | to be found about 
| You will never have such a chance again—never.” | towns which are 
} ' ” a | *)° 
CHAPTER VII “Oh, never,” she sobbed. | also military  sta- 
J i . i 


O it was allover. This was the end of all his 
hopes and dreams and wishes! This was the 


end! None of his bright hopes would ever be ful- 


filled; none of his golden dreams would come to | passionately, “do you think any woman in her | ey to marry them 
pass. His wishes had no weight with the woman | senses would refuse him if she could help it? | with. 

he loved. He had looked forward—like a fool, he | Not I, I assure you.” | There were all the 
thought, bitterly—and had pictured her in a dozen “It is inexplicable,” said Mrs. Smith, but she | Scarlet Lancer la- 
different ways: at the head of his table, in the | protested no further. dies in full force, 
hunting-field, in the middle age, and in the de- | So the next day they left Ferrers Court, Bootles | from the Colonel’s 
cline of life, as Mignon’s mother, as his wife. But | driving them to the station. But it was all very | wife in blue vel- 
it was all over now. When Madame’s visit was | different now—very different, too, from the last | vet and sables, to 


over she would go from under his roof, never to 
come back to it any more forever. 

He was still standing there when the door 
opened with some difficulty, and Miss Mignon ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“ Bootles 2” she said, inquiringly. 

Booties turned round to her. ‘“ Well?” he 
swered. 

Miss Mignon heard the misery in his voice, 
ran to him. “ Bootles got a headache?” 
asked. 

He dropped into a chair and took her in his 
arms. “Such a headache, Mignon.” 

Miss Mignon knew what Bootles’s headaches 
were, and drew his head down upon her small 
shoulder with an air of protecting and comforting 
dignity, equally pretty and absurd in one so young. 

“ Mignon /oves Bootles,” 


an- 


and 
she 


she whispered. 


S SS 


ss 





“Will Mignon always love Boo- 
tles ?” he asked. 

“ Always,” was the confident re- 
ply. ‘Mignon will always love 
Bootles.” 

And so in and because of his trou- 
ble the little child crept closer and 
closer into his heart, and drove out 
the greatest bitterness of his dis- 
appointment, and the clasp of her 
soft arms about his neck seemed to 
take away the sharpest sting of de- 
feat. The touch of her baby lips 
upon his aching forehead—and it 
did ache — brought him a larger 
measure of comfort than any living 
thing had power to do at that mo- 
ment. 

If only he had known that Mign- 


her with it—taxed her in so friend- 
miserably. Mrs. Smith fumed. 

“Tt is absurd,” she cried, “to re- 
fuse such a man—such a position—such—such— 


“Why, then, throw it away ? 
tell—” 

“No; tell him nothing. 
him it is impossible. 


Let me go and 


time he had driven them anywhere. There was 
ho laughter, no joking, no promise to come again. 
He was not outwardly angry, not harsh nor hard 
in any way, but he was very polite; and _polite- 
ness from him was heart-breaking. 


| 


on was her child! | the Blankhampton 
But Bootles was not the man to | race-course, for it 
sulk with fate; if Miss Grace would | was the day of the 
not have him, no more was to be | Scarlet Lancer 
said, and no one but Mrs, Smith saw | Steeple-chases. 
anything unusual between them. | On the Grand 
ut trust Mrs. Smith. She walked | Stand were to be 
into Miss Grace’s room and taxed | seen most of the 


I have already told | 
Oh, Mrs. Smith !” she cried, | 


It was soon over when they reached the sta- | 


tion—a few minutes of that kind of conversation 
which people make when they are waiting for a 
carriage or a train, as they said the passengers 
of the London made while walking up and down 
quietly waiting for the end, There was a hand- 
shaking all round, the lifting of Bootles’s and 
Lacy’s hats, a fuss over Miss Mignon, and that 
was all. Miss Grace, looking out of the carriage 
window with tear-dimmed eyes, saw that they were 
together, the child’s hand in his. Miss Mignon’s 
last words were yet ringing in her ears. “ Bootles 
has gotted such a headache.” 


| of that class of peo- 


“Then Mignon 
must be very kind 
to him,” Miss Grace 
whispered. 

Ay, Miss Mignon 
had need to be kind, 
for Bootles had 
“gotted” such a 
heart-ache too! 
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CHAPTER VIII. i i NR 
A crown oof i i cnet 

roughs, a lesser i) 
crowd of third-rate 
spectators, and a 
lesser gathering of 
fashionable ones 
were assembled ou 


and a gooijly show 


ple who are always 


tions—the class of 
people who have 
daughters to marry 
and not much mon- 


the Quartermaster’s 
lady in a hard felt 
hat, with long dia- 
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a WHAM nwnngty 








mond and pearl ear- 
rings. There 
officers in cords and 

boots, their silken 

finery hidden by Newmarket coats. And there 
was the bride, Mrs. Allardyce, in pink and gray, 
the Major’s racing colors—oh, lor! as the fellows 
said, when they saw her. And there was Miss 


were 


Mignon, a little three-year-old belle got up in Boo- | 


tles’s. colors—scarlet, purple, and gold—adapted in 
her small case to a warm frock of purple velvet, 


braided with scarlet and gold, and on her golden | 


eurls a jockey-cap to match it. Utterly absurd, 


most people said, but Bootles didn’t seem to see 
| it Nor, for the matter of that, did Miss Mignon | 


ow 


nae 
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**‘BOOTLES WATCHED THEM 


THE TWO 
ON EARTH.” 


THINGS HE LOVED BEST 


herself. Held by Bootles, or, when Bootles was 
riding, by Lacy, she sat on the broad ledge of 
the balcony and surveyed the world, like a queen 
in miniature. 

It was a fine place for 
place for hearing too, as Lacy 


seeing; ves, and a fine 
testified afterward 
in his own peculiar style of delivery 


“ Er—I and Miss Mignon were 
tles to come down the 


waiting for Boo- 
lawn, when—er—a laday 
next to us—er—a little unpwrepossessing person 


—I found out afterward that her name is Berwry 


“THE SWARMING CROWD ROUND THE OTHER WAS WATCHING A MORE EXCITING 


RACE THAN THAT WHICH 


THEY HAD JUST WITNESSED.” 
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—with a nose like a tea-pot spout, and a mouth of 
the bull-dog ordah—little daughter, by-the-bye, 
pretty much of the same type, but just a shade 
less hideous—suddenly electwrified us by pulling 
out a huge pair of gold eyeglasses, and holding 
the wrace-card at arm’s-length. 

“*Ow!’ said she, in a mincing voice, when 
Miles came down the lane looking like a sack of 
flour in a purple satin jacket—‘ Ow, Cap-tain Fer- 
wrahs! Ow! Dorothy, my deah, Cap-tain Fer- 
wrahs! Vewry handsome—and how beaw-tifully 
he wrides! Ow! I’m shaw he’ll win, and what a 
lovely horse! Cap-tain Fer-wrahs! He’s vewry 
handsome.’ 

“Well—er—lI gave Miss Mignon a gwreat 
squeeze to hold her tongue—and she did. This 
Mrs.—er—Berwry went on expatiating on Miles’s 
great beauty of person, and on the absolute cer- 
tainty of his winning. ‘And his pet name is 
Bootles,’ she informed us. His pet name! Well, 
pwresently, Bootles came sailing down the lawn 
in all his glowry, and Miss Mignon quite forgot 
the old girl, and shouted out to him. ‘ Bootles,’ 
she called, ‘ Bootles.’ 

* Bootles glanced up, and waved his hand, and 
—er—the old party called Berwry turned wround 
and eyed her sharply, saw the scarlet, purple, 
and gold of her dwress, looked at her card, and 
said, witheringly, ‘Ow! I don’t know him,’ as if 
there were a dozen Captain Fer-wahs knocking 
about, and this was one of the eleven she didn’t 
know. 

“Well, when the wrace was over—er—who 
should come up but Miles. 

“*Ah, Miles,’ said I, ‘I—er—heard a laday 
expatiating just now on your extrwreme beauty 
and gwrace and elegance of person—was shaw 
you'd win, What a pity you didn’t!’ 

** Bless my soul!’ said Miles ; ‘ was she pretty ?” 

“* Oh, don’t be flattered ; she took you for Boo- 
tles,’ said I, ignoring the question. 

** Bootles’s money again!’ ewried Miles, with 
a gwreat wroar of laughter. 

“Well, in two twos up come Bootles. ‘See 
me win, Mignon said he. 

“So I—er—told him the stowry too, and Boo- 
tles laughed that absurd‘ Ha! ha!’ of his. ‘Come 
along and have some lunch, Mignon, my sweet- 
heart,’ said he, ‘ and let's be out of this.” 

But it was after this incident that the most 
important event of that bright May day occurred 
—one of those fearful struggles to win, when half 
a dozen horses show well for the post, and all 
the field finds tongue and shouts its hardest. 

“Ferrers wins! Blue and fawn !—yellow and 
black! Miles wins—Miles wins! No, no; Fer- 
rers in front—fawn and blue! Hartog—Hartog 
—Hartog wins! Miles in front! Ah, he’s down! 
Ferrers—Miles—blue and fawn—Gilchrist gains 
—Miles—Gilchrist—Ferrers wins—Ferrers wins ! 
All up with the others! Ferrers wins!” 

And then the company, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, had time to remember that a man was 
down—no, not one man, but two. To find out 
that Hartog was bruised and stunned, but able 
with help to get to the dressing-room and recover 
himself, to learn that the swarming crowd round 
the other was watching a more exciting race than 
that which they had just witnessed with shouts 
and applause, that they were watching with awe 
and in silence a race between life and death—for 
Gilchrist, the “odd” man of the regiment, the 
man who had been nobody's friend, nobody’s 
chum, was lying in the midst of them, with his 
back broken, waiting for a hurdle. 

They were all as sorry as men could be who 
had never been moved by feelings of friendship. 
The proceedings were stopped at once, and they 
went gravely back to barracks, those who had 
ridden to get into morning clothes, and all of 
them to hang about waiting for news. 

But there was no hope, absolutely no hope what- 
ever. With all his faults, failings, and peculiar- 
ities, Gavor Gilchrist was passing away from their 
midst by exchange, as Hartog had once wished— 
the exchange, not of one regiment for another, 
but of this world for the next. 

It was about six o’clock that the senior of the 
two surgeons in attendance on Gilchrist entered 
the anteroom, and looking round, beckoned for 
Bootles. 

“ What news ?” asked several voices. 

“He won’t last the night. Bootles, he wants 
you. 

“Tl come,” said Bootles, rising. 

“Sure to want Bootles,” observed Preston. 

“Oh yes; I should myself,” returned, an- 
other. 

“Won't last the night,” remarked a third. 
“ Well, I never did like Gilchrist—never ; but, all 
the same, I’m deuced sorry for him now, poor 
chap. | For, oh, by Jove! it’s a fearful thing when 
you come to that.” 

And then they fell into silence again, waiting 
for Bootles to come back, Half an hour passed 
—three-quarters ; then Bootles did not come. An 
hour; then Bootles appeared—came with a white 
face and a scared look in his blue eyes, followed 
by the doctor who had fetched him, Every man 
in the room was roused from a lounging attitude 
to one of expectation and surprise. 

“ Bootles,” said Lacy, moving toward him. 

But Bootles did not even look at him. He 
turned to the doctor and uttered words the like 
of which none of his hearers had ever heard 
from him before. 

“I kept my temper, doctor—you think I did ? 
I know the man’s dying. Yes, I know, and I 
shouldn’t like to think I lost my temper with a 
poor chap who was dying, but—but— No, I 
won't say a word. I°]l go away and keep to my- 
self until I’ve got over it a little. If I stop here, 
I shall say something I shall be sorry for all the 
rest of my life.” 

“What is it, Bootles ?” broke in Lacy, in his 
soft voice. 

But Bootles did not reply for a moment. He 
stood still, trying hard to control himself; but 
Lacy, who had laid his hand upon his sleeve, felt 





that he was shaking from head to foot, and his 
very lips were trembling. 

“Tell us,” said Lacy, persuasively. “ What is 
it?” 

“He is Mignon’s father,” Bootles answered. 
And then he broke from Lacy’s grasp and fled. 

“Impossible !” Lacy cried. 

“Not at all; it is true,” the doctor answered. 
“ He is making his will now, leaving Bootles sole 
guardian and trustee to the child.” 

“The brute,” burst out Preston, indignantly, 
remembering Gilchrist’s words—not so long ago. 

“Hush, hush! The man is dying, and death 
alters everything,” the doctor cried. 

“And Bootles kept his temper? Said no- 
thing ?” 

“Not one word—of reproach.” 

“Has he seen her?” 

“No. He would not, though Bootles asked 
him.” 

“ His own child—and she Miss Mignon !” 

“All the better. She can not endure him.” 

“By Jove! But what a blow for Bootles!” 

“ How will he take it? Will it make any dif- 
ference ?” 

“As wregards Miss Mignon? What wrot you 
talk. As if Bootles—” But there Lacy broke 
off in disgust, and the Babel of surmises, ques- 
tions, and answers went on. 

And that night Gavor Gilchrist died. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On, but it was a blow for Booties! To find he 
had been duped, tricked, made a fool of all this 
time; to remember the anxiety, the trouble, the 
expense, to which he had been put; nay, to recall 
the chaff he had endured, and then to discover 
that Miss Mignon was Gilchrist’s child, the child 
of the man he went perhaps nearer to hating than 
any one he had ever known in all his life! Ev- 
erything came back to him then—the dead man’s 
jibes and sneers and taunts, his unwearied efforts 
to tax him with an offense which he knew he had 
not committed. And though he had failed in 
that, oh, what a fool Gilchrist had made of him! 
That was the sting Bootles felt most of anything. 

For hours after he left the anteroom Bootles 
kept out of every one’s way, indeed until Lacy 
came to tell him that Gilchrist was dead. Then, 
it being close upon the hour of eleven, he went 
and knocked at the door of Mignon’s nursery. 
The nurse opened it a few inches, and seeing who 
it was, set it open wide. 

“Ts Miss Mignon asleep ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; hours ago,” the woman answered. 

He passed into the inner room, where the child 
was lying. A candle burned on a table beside 
the cot, casting its light on the fair baby face, 
now flushed in sleep, and on the tangled golden 
curls. Both her arms lay outside the eider cover- 
let, one hand grasping the whip with which -he 
had ridden and won that day, the other held the 
card of the races. Bootles bent and scanned her 
face closely, but not one trace could he discern 
of likeness to the father—not one—and he drew 
a deep breath of relief that it was so. 

Well he remembered Lacy’s puzzled scrutiny 
of the year-old baby. “ There's a likeness, but I 
don’t know where to plant it.” If there had been 
a likeness to Gilchrist then, it had now passed 
away; and as Bootles satisfied himself that it 
was so, his love for her, which during the last 
few hours had hung trembling in the balance, 
though he would hardly have acknowledged it, 
even to himself, re-asserted itself, and rose up in 
his heart stronger than ever. Just then she moved 
uneasily in her sleep. 

“Lal, where is Bootles?” she asked. Then, 
after a pause, “ Gotted another headache?” And 
an instant later, “ Miss Grace said Mignon was to 
be very kind to Bootles.” 

Bootles bent down and kissed her, and ‘she 
awoke. 

“ Bootles,” she said, in sleepy surprise; then, 
imperatively, “ Take me up.” 

So Bootles carried her to the fire in the adjoin- 
ing room, where the nurse was sewing a fresh 
frill of lace in the pretty velvet frock, with its 
braidings of scarlet and gold, which she had worn 
that day. 

“Lal said Mignon wasn’t to go to Bootles,” 
she said, reproachfully. 

“ Bootles has been bothered, Mignon,” he an- 
swered, 

‘Poor Bootles!” stroking his cheek with her 
soft hand. ‘“ Bootles was vexed; Lal said so, 
But not with Mignon. Mignon told Lal so,” con- 
fidently. ° 

“Never with Mignon,” answered Bootles, rest- 
ing his cheek against the tossed golden curls, 
and feeling as if he had done this faithful baby 
heart a moral injustice by his hours of anger and 
doubt. 

There was a moment of silence, broken by the 
nurse, “Have you heard, sir, how Mr. Gilchrist 
is ?” she asked. 

Bootles roused himself. “He is dead, nurse. 
Died half an hour ago.” 

“Then, if you please, sir,” she asked, hesitating- 
ly, “might I ask if it is true about Miss Mignon ?” 

“ Yes, it is true,” his face darkening. 

“ Because, sir, Miss Mignon should have mourn- 
ing,” she began, when Bootles cut her short. 

“T shall not allow her to wear mourning for 
Mr. Gilchrist,” he said, curtty ; so the nurse dared 
say no more, 

Three days later the funeral took place, and if 
the facts of the dead man’s having acknowledged 
Miss Mignon as his child, and having admitted to 
Bootles that he had transferred her that night 
from his own quarters to Bootles’s rooms, created 
a sensation, it was as nothing to the intense sur- 
prise caused by the will, which was read by the 
dead man’s desire before all the officers of the 
regiment. 

In it he left his entire property to his daugh- 
ter, Mary Gilchrist, now in the care of Captain 





Ferrers, and commonly known as Mignon, on con- 
dition that Captain Ferrers consented to be her 
sole guardian and trustee until she had attained 
the age of twenty-one, or until her marriage, pro- 
vided it should be with her guardian’s sanction, 
and on the express understanding that Captain 
Ferrers should not give up the care of the child 
to her mother, even temporarily. To his wife, 
Helen Gilchrist, a copy of this testament was to 
be sent forthwith. Should any of the conditions 
be violated, the whole property of which he died 
possessed should go to his cousin, Lucian Gavor 
Gilehrist ; but if the conditions be faithfully ob- 
served, Captain Ferrers should have the power of 
applying any, or all, of the income arising from 
the estate for the use and maintenance of the 
said Mary Gilchrist. 

“Cwrazy!” murmured Lacy to Bootles, who 
listened in contemptuous silence, and wondered 
in no small dismay what kind of a life he should 
have if Mignon’s mother chose to make herself 
objectionable. 

But the will was not crazy at all, far from it. 
It was only a very cleverly thought-out plan for 
keeping mother and child apart. Bootles would 
take care not to endanger Mignon’s inheritance, 
and Gilchrist had taken advantage of it to carry 
out his animosity toward his wife to the bitter end. 

But, of course, there was one contingency he 
had never thought of or provided for—marriage. 

It was less than a week after Gilchrist’s death 
that Bootles received a note by hand, signed 
Helen Gilchrist. 

“ Already!” he groaned, impatiently. 

“May I trouble you to send the child to see me 
for half an hour during this afternoon ?” she said, 
and that was all. 

But Bootles did not see sending the child to be 
quietly stolen away. He forgot quite that since 
Gilchrist had not left his widow a farthing she 
would probably be now no better able to provide 
for the child than she had been when compelled 
to cast her baby upon the father’s mercy. _There- 
fore, immediately after lunch, he drove down to 
the hotel from which the note had been written. 
Yes; Mrs. Gilchrist was within—this way. And 
then—then—Bootles, with the child fast hold of 
his hand, was shown into a room, and there they 
found—Miss Grace ! 

The truth flashed into his mind instantly. She 
rose hurriedly, and he saw that she was clad in 
black, but was not in widow’s dress. She fell 
upon her knees and almost smothered Mignon 
with kisses. 

“Mignon! Mignon!” she cried. 

“ Mignon has been very kind to Bootles,” Mign- 
on explained, not knowing whether to laugh or 
cry. 

“My Mignon! my baby!” the mother sobbed. 

Bootles watched them—the two things he loved 
best on earth. 

“Have you nothing to say to me?” he asked 
at last. 

“What shall Tsay?” She had risen from her 
knees, and now moved shyly away. 

“You might say,” said Bootles, severely, “ that 
you are very sorry that you, a married woman, 
deceived me and stole my heartaway. You might 
say that, for one thing.” 

“But I am not sorry,” cried Mignon’s mother, 
audaciously. 

“Then you might take a leaf out of Mignon’s 
book, and say,as she says when I have a head- 
ache, ‘ Mignon loves Bootles.’” 


“T wreally do think,” remarked Lacy to the 
fellows, when the astounding news had been told 
and freely discussed, “that now we must let that 
poor, malicious, cwrooked-minded chap wrest in 
his gwrave in peace. Seems to me,” he contin- 
ued, with his most reflective air, “ that—er—Sol- 
omon was wright, and said a vewry wise thing, 
when he said,‘ Love laughs at locksmiths.’ ” 

“Solomon!” cried a voice, amid a shout of 
laughter. 

“Oh, wasn’t it Solomon?” questioned Lacy, 
mildly. “It’s of no consequence; some one said 
it. But only think of that poor devil spending 
his last moments wraising a barwrier to keep 
mother and child apart, and old Bootles fulfills 
all the conditions to the letter, and bwreaks them 
all in the spirit by—marwriage !” 

THE END. 





A MUD CITY. 


‘PXHE name of this notable place is not eupho- 

nious, but it is in the heart of Africa, and int 
that far-off region Abeakutah may have a softness 
of tone not recognizable by us. Round about 
this distant city is a picturesque fringing of 
minor settlements, the population of the city 
proper and its suburbs coming up to two hundred 
thousand souls. 

Abeakutah “stands on a granite foundation 
nearly six hundred feet above sea-level, a mud 
wall six feet in height surrounds it, it is thatch- 
ed with palm leaves,” and must present a very 
pretty appearance. 

The twenty miles circumference of this wall 
incloses much farming land. The interior ar- 
rangements of Mud City are said to be more repul- 
sive than otherwise. The streets are narrow and 
far from clean, and great irregularity prevails. 
The homes of the people are of dried mud, and, 
like the wall, they are thatched; ten or even 
sometimes twenty rooms are devoted to family 
comfort; these surround an inner court where 
sheep and goats are kept. 

But they are a busy people in Mud City. “Trades 
are carried on in primitive fashion, and there are 
‘unions’ of smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, 
and potters; over the last two on the list women 
rule. Lively markets are held, and active traffic 
is carried on, mainly by women. Barter is in 
food, cooked and uncooked, in vegetables and in 
oils, in shea, or tree-butter, raw cotton and grass, 
and many very creditable manufactures are suc- 





cessfully kept up among them—cutlery and ex- 
cellent leather.” 

Cowry shells is the accepted currency, though 
there may be changes, as it is recorded that in 
1867 copper coins were under consideration. 

A great deal of business must centre in Mud 
City, for caravans go from thence in diffcrent di- 
rections many hundreds of miles. 

The government is simple. ‘There is a king, 
and his functions are entirely elective.” A gen- 
eral has charge of an army, and there is a sort 
of legislature, admitting representation from out- 
side towns. 

Mud City can also speak loftily in the matter 
of general intelligence, since they can boast of a 
newspaper within their limits, and three religious 
societies are free to enjoy themselves unmolested. 
One church building is alluded to as having a bell 
and a mud steeple. 

Slavery has been abolished among them, and 
commerce with England established, and every- 
thing points to prosperous conditions. 
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DAYBREAK.’ 
CHAPTER VIL. 

CONFESSION. 11.) 


I was deeply giad to hear the denial “of Sal 


Garboush, but it was. quickly qualified by her ° 


next words, a. 

“Murder him I didn’t, mind yer!. But kill 
him I did !” she confessed. 

“Oh, why do you tell me this!” I exclaimed. 

“Yer allers wanted to know, didn’t yer? Yer 
were allers on the ferret and the fidget about it. 
Yer hunted up the old ’un till he died with yer 
worritin’,” she went on, sullenly, “and yer. may 
as well know the long and short of if, and make 


a hend on it at wunst. And a hend o’ me tog, ' 


if ver like. 1 don’t care.” 
“Why were you coming to tell mé this ?” 
“Cos I can’t rest, night or day. ’Cos I can’t 
sleep, not a blasted wink, while that feller’s in 
prison, who’s never done noffink’at all. “*Cos— 
My. gosh!”. she cried, with another. tug to the 
strips of her shawl across *her ‘chest, “yer have 


got it cold. down here, and no mistake. What © 


did yer kum to this place for—people only kum 


to be buried about here—and give me all this 


cussed trubble to find yer ?” 

“Tell-me of this murder,” ; 

“Tt wasn’t murder; it was ony manslaughfer. 
That’s how people’s karacters are took away,” 
grumbled Sal.“ But I'll tell yer all about it; I 
want yer to know it, but I want to get away! for 
all that. I ain’t a-goin’ to be hanged if I can 
help it. That’s what I'd never thought to kum 
to, bad as I am—bad as I’ve allers been.” 

“No, no; not so bad, Sally, when you ‘are 
ready to tell the truth like this.” 

“This is what I want yer to know,” she said, 
“to take down in writin’ at the place yer live 
at, and let me put my mark to it. Then it "Il be 
right and proper, won't it, with you for a wit- 
ness ?” 

“ J—I don’t know,” I replied. 

“Blest if I do,” said Sal; “but yer can take 
it down, and swear presently I told yer; and 
then I'll get clear off. They'll let him go then, 
won't they ?” 

Had that been the real position of the case— 
which, thank Heaven! it was not now—I was very 
certain that the effect would hardly be as the san- 
guine Sal Garboush had imagined, and with Sal 
out of the clutches of the law, and making her 
confession from a shadowy background, whence 
no one could drag her forth. But I did not seek 
to check the statement of my wild companion. I 
was anxious to learn the whole truth, the best 
and worst of this poor outeast, and the tempta- 
tion or the provocation which had led her on to 
murder. 

We went on down the snow-laden road and 
through the swirl of the wintry storm, walking 
somewhat fast, and with our heads bent to the 
gale. I was anxious, terribly anxious, to get her 
a good distance from the station, a mile or two 
along the road, and then urge her to run away for 
her life’s sake. I did not want her caught. -I 
had not much thought then for Vanda’s father, 
for the old man put suddenly and cruelly out of 
the world. Thought for the dead would come 
afterward; there was the living to get away, in 
defiance of justice, of the moral, of God’s law, al- 
most out of love for the woman—and God knows 
why! And yet was it so very strange and un- 
natural that I should wish you to escape, poor 
Sal, as escape you did, from all the perils and 
dangers of this life? And it is possible that God 
has not judged you as men would have: judged, 
standing red-handed before them, as you must 
have done, one more of the mistaken, misguided, 
uncared-for race of Lazarus! 

“There will be no occasion to take down any- 
thing—to go to the cottage where I live.” 

“Oh! not good enuf for yer, ain’t 1?” cried 
Sal, always ready to feel and resent an indignity. 

“No, it is not for that.” 

“Qh, it’s true enuf. I ain’t offended. Don’t 
mind wot I’m sayin’, Miss Mud. I’ve had just a 
drop to unsettle me and make me snappish like. 
But I’m not drunk. No sich luck !” she added, 
ruefully. 

“T did not want you to come to the cottage, 
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Sally,” I explained still further, “because Mr. 
Wellmore is there, and Ella; and James Well- 
more may come in at any moment.” 

“That Yankee devil of a brother!” exclaimed 
Sally, with sudden fury. “He’s done all the 
mischief; he’s set the bobbies a-huntin’ arter 
me; he’ 3 a brute and a hound, he is!” 

“ Ben’s brother—working in Ben’s interest— 
trying hard to save him.” 

“ Ah, yes; but to hang me, cuss him !” said this 
awful woman. ‘“ Well, it don’t matter much, ony 
I want yer to know this story, to keep it handy 
by yer, to be ready with it allers. I killed the 
old man in his orfice, and this is how it was: My 
father had gone in there a-creepin’ and crawlin’ 
about, and, I dessay, to pick up anythink that 
might be handy; for he wasn’t no more partikler 
than me when there was an out-and-out chance 
of gettin’ clear off, and nobody the wiser. We 
both wanted to find out all about that chap who 
was arter yer sister, to be ready for him, and to 
know where to find him if he meant to play the 
fool with her. And I wanted yer to know—why, 
on the werry night I met yer late, and told yer 
all about him.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“T could have told yer all about the old man’s 
death then if I'd liked, but I wasn’t a-goin’ to; 
and I was a-lookin’ smart and sober and chirpy 
and clean, and didn’t say a word about that— 
didn’t mention it. Sometimes I wonder why the 
devil I'm a-sayin’ on it now for, but ’m druv to 
it—clean druv, that’s it; sumfink drags it out of 
me, And I shouldn’t like Mr. Ben to suffer for 
wot he didn’t do; I couldn’t abide that.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “ you killed old Mr. Mack- 
ness. Why did you do it, Sally ?” 

“ He caught the old ’un, the dead an’ gone ’un 
—my father, you understand—in his orfice, with 
a little thing or two he’d picked up, not worth 
tuppence, and he wouldn’t let him-go. And I 
came in,” said Sal, “and there was a fight atween 
the three on us, and the old man got the poker, 
and I tooked it away from him, and—down he 
went! I didn’t think ’'d done for him then— 
poor beggar !—till I heerd ‘em a-callin’ it out in 
the evening papers arterward. But he brought 
it on hisself,” she added. “ An old man like him 
shouldn’t go a-gettin’ into rows. I’m sorry—or- 
ful—but he brought it on hisself, yer see.” 

“No, no.” 

“ And yer can tell any one yer like now I did 
it,” continued Sal Garboush, “ though I'd be glad 
to put my mark to paper, and get away agin till 
the fuss has blowed over and they’ve forgot all 
about me. And if they won’t let Mr. Ben off or 
believe you, Pll kum back and say it all over 
again. But give a gala chance o’ life, and seein’ 
how things go.” 

“ Ben was released this afternoon,” I told her 
now; “it is in the newspapers you have, And 
they have found a dress stained with blood un- 
der the flooring of your room in Whiffen’s 
Court.” 

“It was my best dress too,” muttered Sal; 
“ but I was ’bliged to hide it there. Did Johnson 
say anythink about that, then ?” 

“Jour 

I'd like to knock the life out o’ him, the turn- 
coat! And owin’ weeks and weeks o’ rent, and 
I let him off acos he was stone-bruk. But it 
don’t matter—nuffink matters a scrap—I don’t 
care. Where's Mr. Ben ?” 

“He has not come down yet. I was waiting 
for him at the station when I saw you.” 

“Wos you, though ?” she said, listlessly. ““ Why 
didn’t yer say so afore?” 

“T wanted to know the truth.” 

“Tt wos sneakish,” commented Sal; “but I 
want your cove to know it all, and wot I'd have 
done for him rather than they should twist a rope 
round his neck. I[wanted— Who's this a-comin’ 
behind us, and a-runnin’ like blazes ?” 

We both stopped and looked along the white 
road. Two figures were rapidly advancing; they 
were shouting to us to stop, as they came panting 
onward, Sal Garboush stooped and picked up 
two jagged flints from a pile which had been shot 
at the side for future road-mending. 

“Tm a-goin’ to fight for it,” she said. “I can’t 
run; I’m too dead beat 

“They may be friends.” 

“Tain’t got no friends, like you. They’re all 
aginst me—every one on ’em.” 

“It may be Ben and his brother,” I said, my 
heart beating violently at the supposition ; "and 
when they called out again as they approached 
us, I was sure it was they. Then I seemed to 
forget all the terrible confession of that néht, 
and to be only full of happiness that one so long 
suspected should be free and close upon me, and 
I turned and went toward him with a cry of joy 
that I could not repress, and he gathered me in 
his strong arms to his heart. 

“My dear old patient Maud!” he exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PURSUIT. 

Mranwuice Mr. James Wellmore, being a prac- 
tical man, had swung round and caught Sal Gar- 
boush by her wrists before she was aware of it. 
No one would have guessed, from his wiry figure, 
that he was as strong as he was, and more than 
a match for a woman enfeebled by privation and 
fatigue; the flints that she had picked up fell 
from her hands into the snow on the roadway 
beneath his tenacity of grip. 

‘“Wot are yer a-clutchin’ o’ me like that for, 
yer brute?” cried Sal, sullenly. “’Ain’t yer dun 
enuf mischief in yer time yet ?” 

“Tm going to hand you over to the police, or 
my name’s not Jem Wellmore,” he replied, “ you 
may take your solemn word upon it, Sarah. You 
would have let my brother swing for your offense, 
and I’ve made up my mind to hang you, pretty 
sharp. That’s.so; you may depend upon me to 
keep my word.” 





“Ben, you must save her !”” I whispered ; “ ours 
must not be the hands to send her to the gallows. 
Oh! Ben, you will, for my sake.” 

“Sympathy for so desperate a wretch, Maud, is 
all thrown away,” Ben answered. 

“Go it, Mister Ben,” said Sal, in a deep bass. 
“Yer don’t know all yet, though—wretch as I may 
be, as I am—and I hope she’ll never tell yer all ; 
and if she does, I hope the words "ll choke her 
afore she gets ’em out.” 

“James—” began Ben,when his brother stopped 
him by exclaiming, sharply and sternly ; 

“No one has a right to interfere with this she- 
devil but me. She’s my capture, and I won’t list- 
en to a word from any one to make me give her 
up. I’m going in for justice, quick and sharp, 
with her.” 

“Yer jest let go my wrists,” said Sal, begin- 
ning to prepare for a desperate struggle with him, 
I was sure, by her efforts to release herself. “ I’m 
not afeard on yer, if I once get my hands loose. 
) a 

“James Wellmore,” I screamed forth in my 
excitement now, “you will let her go; it must 
not be your hands to give her up to justice. 
Ben,” turning to my lover, “she came all this 
way to save you, not knowing you were free—to 
tell me all the truth—to own her guilt, and pro- 
claim your innocence. You will not suffer your 
brother to keep this woman prisoner. For God’s 
sake, make him let her go!” 

“She came to save me!” said Ben. “ Were 
you going to give yourself up, Sal?” he asked of 
her, 

“T sha’n’t say anyfink more about it,” was the 
sullen response, “ P’r’aps I came down here to 
tell a lot of lies; it’s nuftink now to do with yer.” 

Whilst she was speaking, she was executing 
various backward and forward manceuvres in the 
road, struggling quietly with James Wellmore, 
who still held on to her by the wrists, and de- 
scribing segments of circles in her progress, and 
scuffing the snow about her and him as they 
moved to and fro. 

“Will yer leave go, yer she roared 
forth at last, and then there followed a string of 
expletives in which only Sal could indulge to 
perfection when fully roused to fury. Ben stood 
by his brother’s side before the contest had as- 
sumed more serious proportions, and held him by 
his arms in turn. 

“Let her go, Jem,” he said; “we are not so 
fond of the police that we should do their work, 
and catch this waif for them—this half-mad wo- 
man, who has never had a chance.. Let her go; 
she came here to save me. Didn’t you hear?” 

“Murder is murder, whichever way you put it, 
Ben,” said James, releasing her with reluctance, 
“and she’s given me a heap of trouble. But she 

van make tracks,if she likes—and if she can. 
There, Sal Garboush—that’s so. Vanish !” 

But Sal was not grateful. Her temper had 
been soured by recent adversity, and James Well- 
more she had disliked before this last skirmish, 
when he had declared his intention of taking her 
a prisoner. She made a rush toward him, scream- 
ing out her hate, and battering at him with her 
two clinched fists at once, and. it was only Ben’s 
stalwart form coming between her and his brother 
which arrested the torrent of her rage. 

‘Sul, don’t be a fool. Make haste away,” he 
said. “The police are in Woking, waiting for 
you. They have been at my mother’s these two 
hours. Will you go, or not ?” 

Sal stopped, the hands became suddenly un- 
clinched, and the arms went down to her side un- 
der the torn shawl, now hanging in festoons from 
her shoulders. 

“Tl do anythink yer tell me, cos yer wos good 
to me and the old ’un,” she muttered. ‘“ Yes, 
Mister Ben, I'll go.” 

She shook the snow from her as a dog might 
have done, and then turned away in the direction 
of the station, coming back the instant after- 

yard, with her huge hands outstretched to Ben 
and me. 

“Will yer say good-by, you two—the ony kip- 
ple I never wished no harm to? Will yer touch 
my hands afore I go? Will yer think sometimes 
it wasn’t quite murder,” she said, “but only to 
get my old man out o’ trubble ?” 

“No, no, Sal,” said Ben, drawing me away from 
her ; “ you are not fit to touch her now. Get clear 
off whilst you have a chance, and God forgive 
you all the harm you’ve done !” 

“T’d rather yer say that you forgived me than 
that.” 

“T forgive you, Sal.” 

“ Thankee.” 

And then Sal Garboush tramped slowly away 
again, and was lost in the darkness and drift. 
Lost forever—one more of the race of Lazarus 
set aside from men’s and women’s love, and chil- 
dren’s reverence, and good folks’ trust—gone 
wrong, not knowing wrong from right. 

She was hardly out of sight when there came 
at double-quick speed down the road the police 
who had been lurking near the cottages, and 
whom James Wellmore, almost by instinct, had 
planted there in ambush. They had witnessed 
something of the skirmish from the distance, had 
heard Sal Garboush’s voice raised in the defiant 
tones which were familiar to “the force,” and 
they came up in breathless haste, and looked 
with astonishment at the three of us. 

“That was the Garboush woman, wasn’t it ?” 
said the voice of the man I had always had a 
horror of—the man who had watched Ben and 
hunted him down. ‘“ Which way has she gone?” 

No one answered, and they did not wait for a 
reply. The track was evident enough in the deep 
snow and despite the shadows of the night, and 
the road was straight to Woking Junction. They 
were off again—two blood-hounds who had found 
the trail; and as I clutched Ben’s arm with my 
hands, I heard him murmur, “ Poor old Sal!” 

“T ean’t say I’m sorry,” commented James 
Wellmore. “Such a woman as that is better 
locked up or—out of the way.” 
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“T suppose you’re right,” said Ben. 

“That’s so, Ben—pretty generally.” 

“Yes. But listen!” 

We were very motionless for a moment or two. 
There was a loud “halloo” in the distance—the 
unearthing of a fox could hardly have created a 
greater cry of exultation—following upon the 
stillness which they had left with us. Both men 
were shouting their loudest, and then there was 
a woman’s shriek of terror, the breaking through 
of a hedge-row, and a figure ploughing madly 
down the slope of a field through the white, deep 
snow, followed by the black shades of her pursu- 
ers, one of whom fell and disappeared altogether 
for a moment, and was dragged up out of the 
snow by hiscompanion. From the higher ground, 
and passing through a gete ourselves into the 
field, we could view the scene of action. It was 
all noiselessly performed—a muffled tragedy, with 
the woman in the ragged shawl slipping through 
the thick snow toward the lower ground, and the 
men struggling after her. It was like a terrible 
dream. It was a scene that haunted me long 
afterward. 

“The canal ’Il stop her,’ commented James 
Wellimore. ‘ What will she do?” 

“ Ben, I am afraid,” I whispered. 

*“ Courage,’ Ben said; ““we must have no 
breaking down now, Maud, You have fought 
through it all so well!” 

The pursuer and pursued had disappeared in 
the darkness, and all was very still. We could 
do no more. We were very powerless amidst it 
all. We did not know till morning, neither did 
the police know, who had followed her so swiftly, 
and lost her after all so readily when she had 
passed into the shadows, that the canal had not 
stopped Sal Garboush in her flight—that she had 
dashed at it and into it, and been lost. Stopped 
that way, indeed, but by the Great Hand itself; 
and it was as well as it was merciful, 
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CHAPTER IX 
A LATE VISITOR, 


Tury were thoughtful days for a while after 
the advent of Ben Wellmore, but they brighten- 
ed by degrees with us all, and gathered strength 
and peace, and finally much happiness. We 
were ships that had been adrift and storm-driven, 
and the still waters of the harbor did not at once 
bring us all the rest we needed. We took time 
to recover, but we recovered fairly well; we knew 
that the dangers were over, the sunken rocks es- 
eaped, the storm spent, and no one shipwrecked 
with whom our hearts were knit, and for whose 
safe passage to shore we had prayed so hard! 

Ben remained at Woking altogether now. He 
found a room in the next cottage, so as to be 
handy, he said, and James Wellmore came down 
three or four times a week to have long talks 
with him, just as if there were another mystery 
and another plot hatching in which these brothers 
were concerned. But it was soon explained, 

“ Ben’s not going to America right off,” James 
said one day to me and my companion; “very 
lixely won't go at all. First thing to do is to get 
married, he thinks, and I don’t find fault with 
him for being in a hurry, Maud. Nothing’s 
worse than putting such a business off, and going 
away and leaving the girl behind—so Ben thinks,” 
he added, with a little dry cough of embarrass- 
ment. 

James Wellmore thought so too, and possibly 
thought of poor Lydia at the same time, and of 
the wife—who was a bit of a termagant, we knew 
afterward—for whom he had given up his first 
love. 

“ Ben will tell you all about it,” he said, slap- 
ping his brother on the shoulder, “and you'd 
rather hear him talk than me. That’s so. But 
we're going to start a branch manufactory in this 
here old country, and wake up your sleepy Brit- 
ishers with all our new notions. And if we suc- 
ceed, Ben’s wanted here; and if we fail, which 
we sha’n’t, Ben will be wanted abroad by his 
brother Jem, I fancy.’ 

“Tt’s better than his going away,” said his 
mother, with a little sigh of relief. 

“ It’s better than his being hanged, at any rate,’ 
replied James Wellmore. 

It was Ben’s turn to give his brother “one” 
between the shoulders. 

“This is a good fellow, Maud,” he said, “ and 
he shall have the honor of giving the bride away !” 

“If you’re quick about it, then, it will be an 
honor,” James replied, with a quaint bow to me, 
‘otherwise I must be across the other side in six 
weeks, sharp.” 

“Six weeks! Oh!” 

“And we'll be married in the old church yon- 
der, Maud,” continued Ben; “for it was coming 
away from there across the fields that—” 

“Yes, I know,” was my interruption here. 
“ James don’t want to hear anything about that, 
Ben. What a big stupid you are!” 

“That's so—from your point of view,” said 
James Wellmore, dryly.‘ We will consider that 
quite settled. And Miss Ella will be just the one 
bridemaid sufticient—no more, I hope. And Vl 
promise her that it shall be her turn next to play 
the principal part.” 

Ella laughed. 

“JT am not so sure of that,” she said, lightly ; 
but she did not look toward me, though she knew 
my gaze was fixed upon her. 

Hugh Mackness had not called to see her yet, 
and it was as well for his chances, probably, to 
take his time and watch his time. I knew he 
had written and that Ella had replied; but what 
the contents of either letter might be was a seal- 
ed page for me. Nothing had been settled. 
There was nothing definite arranged. “ He is 
coming in a few days, he writes to tell me,” was 
all the explanation proffered, as though she had 
repented of her former confidence. 

I had told her, too, of all that Vanda Mackness 
had said to me; of all that she had hoped might 
come to pass; but Ella was not communicative 





in return, and I did not press her for an explana- 
tion. Possibly her mind was not made up com- 
pletely as to the course she might adopt—or, be- 
ing made up, she would not tell it me, and be 
worried by my arguments concerning it just yet. 

And there were so many preparations for the 
wedding to be made, and life was one strange 
dream—a confused and happy world to me now, 
very bewildering and kaleidoscopic, with just a 
wild suspicion, born of the past hard times, that 
it must be a dream—and that I should wake up 
in my room in Fisher Street presently, and hear 
the bar-man opposite taking down the shutters at 
the Feathers. It did not seem quite possible to 
me vet that there should be no trouble anywhere 

And was there, I wondered, some trouble or 
other on its way toward us after all—to change 
the scene as by a stroke of Harlequin’s bat— 
when, two weeks before the day fixed for my 
wedding, there came, somewhat late one evening, 
a loud knocking at the door of Mrs. Wellmore’s 
cottage. 

Ella and I were alone with Mrs. Wellmore, and 
were working busily, and Ben had gone to the 
station to see his brother off by the next train to 
London. 

“Hugh,” said Ella. Then she flushed up, and 
added: “ No; he will not come in this way. Ben 
has returned for something.” 

“Tt is not Ben’s knock,” I said. I went to the 
door and opened it. A lank being, with his neck 
craned forward, and his hair very white, stood 
on the gravel-path without, his hands crossed 
upon a crutch-headed stick 

“* May I come in—just for one moment, Maud ?” 
he inquired, submissively. “Only one moment, 
for I have searcely any time to spare.” 

‘Father !” I said, in a half-whisper of awak 
ened terror. “ You! 

“Yes, your unfortunate old father,” he whined 
forth. “I thought you might be glad to see me 
for a little while, though, my poor darling, I have 
brought you very dreadful news.” 


(vO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 
C. M. E.—Get scrim or grenadine for your curtains 

Put the lace on the edge, then leave a space as wide as 

the insertion that is to go next it. They should just 

} escape the carpet. Add a band of tapestry or of plush 

| of contrasting shade on your furniture. Have plain 
Turcoman portiéres suspended inside the door from 
jamb to jamb. 

Esteuie.—You can probably match your poplin, now 
| that poplins are worn again, or else get darker blue 
poplin for a skirt. Use the new tricotine satin for a 
basque and drapery on your velvet skirt. See design 
on first page of Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVIII. The trico- 
tine costs from $1 25 a yard upward. 

Dress-makre.—Organ pleats are box pleatsleft round 
instead of being pressed flat. 
|} Avexta.—The shoulder cape is appropriate. Suat- 
teens are elaborately made up like the foulard dresses 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVIII 

C. ¥. Z.—The single initial in large size is embroid- 
ered on napkins in one corner. 

Giavys.—Widows’ ruching is only suitable for wid- 
ows. Moiré is again in fe whion 

F.—Get black repped silk or else camel’s-hair for a 
mantle. A black repped silk bonnet for dress, and a 
straw hat trimmed with Japanese silk cr: pe- not Eng- 
lish crape—would be appropriate. Dull jet, gros grain 
ribbon, and white lisse (in place of lace) are used i 
| light mourning. 
| Ramona.—Embroidered cashmeres cost from $3 50 a 
| 








yard upward. We do not furnish addresses, but these 
goods are = first-class stores generally. 
Mus. G. W. D.—For your —* silk t 





e either de- 
| sign on ah 197 of Bazar No. , Vol. XVIIL 

| Cc. 8.—Add some braid to A your flannel, and 
make a belted pleated waist. 

| Lourstana.—The suggestions about the two brown 
| 

| 








dresses are good. The blue and checked silks will look 
well with very little of the blue showing—merely at 
foot of the skirt and as a vest in the basque of check- 
ed silk; the long drapery should also be of the check- 
ed silk. 

Reaper or Bazar.—Wood-engraving is tanght at 
the Cooper Union, in this city. Yon will find further 
details about a . an _— le on the subject published 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 

Linpa.—Certainly a bride can appear in public a 
week after her quiet wedding, or sooner, if she chooses, 

Brown Eyrs.—When writing in an autograph al- 
bum a lady should sign her own, not her husbai 
initials. 

Lorrix T.—Canvas cloth of rather closer fabric than 
the open étamine would be pretty in écru or beige for 
your summer travelling dress, with wool lace and in- 
xertion of the same color. You can find étamine of 
almost any color, if you prefer it. 

G.—Pale shades of blue, cream white, and beige-co!l- 
or, also dull red, will suit your little girl. 

Sprite.—Get ecru veiling or cashmere to wear with 
your lace, which is in good style, but is not wool gu 
pure. Your other samples did not reach us. Orient 
and Egyptian laces in a single deep piece are on the 
skirts worn with colored faille polonaises 

Pearu.—Black, golden brown, and b lue are the best 
colors for a middle-aged lady w ith white hair, A se rye 
costume, tailor made, with braid trimming, will suit 
her for colors, while for black she should have bison 
cloth combined with watered silk, or else satin or Ben- 
galine silk trimmed with lace. 

M. E. M.—The bride wears white gloves, and the 
guests tan-color, at an evening wedding. The bride- 
groom and ushers need not wear any. 

Carnm H.—Have a new white cashmere waist made 
with the Eton jacket fronts and a vest of satin or of 
lace. Your white skirt need not be altered. 














E. C. 8.—We are unacquainted with the poem, and 
do not verity quotations in this column. 
Miss C. C. A.—We would suggest that you advertise 


the nest a you have for sale, 

A. C. R.—Yonu will find your qnestions answered in 
Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1. 

YounG Morurr, May, anno H. L.—Yoke dresses with 
waist and skirt pleated in one are pretty for small bots, 
Read New York Fashious of Bazar No. 16, Vol. X VILL. 

Tor H. N.—A black surah silk with French lace 








| trimmings and a black beaded tulle bonnet will be 
| pretty for your church dress in summer, 

Lvou.e.—It is proper to begin a letter to an acquaint- 
| ance * Dear Mr. Brown.” We can not tell you how to 
| prevent your eyelashes from coming out. ; 

} Mrs. Littian K.—We do not answer questions about 
—s. — Use crimped silk fringe. 

N. J. M.—Formerly widows used their own Christian 
Be dyl the tendency is toward retaining the hus- 
band’s given name. Dynamite is pronounced as if 
spelled din-a-mite. 

Rosa.—Read The Ugly Girl Papers for hints about 
the complexion. It will be sent you from this offi 
| on receipt of $1. 
H. I White grenadine or else China crape with « 
| skirt trimmed with Valenciennes lace will be pretty fo 

a bridemaid’s dress. See designs for a ind veiling 
dresses on the first page of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XV ML 
} Pou.y.—Put a finely pleated satin ‘4 either pink 
or blue in your black: basque. - Then have narrower 
| lace flounces on the front, with a colored ruffle undet 
| each flounce. Add some lurge moiré bows. 





‘* PASSEGGIO.” 

ti picture, with the vague title of “ Passeggio,” or Promenade, ex- 

cited much comment among the English artists in water-colors when 
it was exhibited last spring in the new rooms of the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colors. The critics could not refuse to give to it the epithet of 
but they added to this commendation the remark that the 
Italian got more money for it than any native could have obtained. It 
‘ on a pier in bright sunlight. 


brilliant, 


depicts numerous figures strolling or standing 


Some of the figures are staring at a lady who is demonstratively carrying 


ed fan, and is accompanied by a pretty child. A fishing-boat is lying 
alongside the sea-wall, and the crew are talking with the vender of refresh- 
ments, and away across the water is the misty outline of the domes and walls 


The figure of the child is the best portion of the picture, which 
comprises many well-conceived actions and characteristic incidents. The 
great charm of the work, and that in which Passini excels, is the manner 
in which he gives open, powerful daylight. Passini, as an artist, may be 
described as the head of the New Venetian School. Until the unifica- 
tion of the scattered provinces into the kingdom of Italy was effected the 
distinctions in local styles were to some extent maintained; but the new 


of the city. 


OLD LADY PINGREE. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


T was almost dark at half past four. Nancy Pingree stood staring 
out at one of her front windows. Not a person was passing on the 
wide country road; not one came up the old brick walk between the dry 
phlox bushes to the house. 
It was the same picture 
hundreds of times before 
it had died away with the 
she had had in her youth. 
thing but a setting to life. 
When she had first gone to the window she had said, ‘‘I wish I could 
see somebody comin’ that belonged to me.” 

Then she simply stood thinking. The tall, graceful, leafless trees arch- 
ing over the quiet snowy road, and the glimpse of clear yellow western 
sky through them, the whole landscape before her, with all the old lights 
of her life shining on it, became a mirrorin which she saw herself reflected. 

She started finally, and went across the room with a long shamble. 


out there which the old woman had looked at 
in winter twilights like this. The interest in 
expectation of new developments in it which 
Nature to Nancy Pingree had never been any- 














political system has tended to develop a national school. This new school 
is influenced throughout by the great French schools ; and in imitation of 
the modern French masters the painters of young Italy have broken away 
from the old academic conventions, and frankly weleome the new spirit. 
Florence is one of the chief seats of this new movement, and the Societa 
Artistica in that city has attracted to the banks of the Arno a colony of 
artists from various nations, among whom the Americans are not the 
least numerous. The chiefs of the Florentine new school, while display- 
ing in every touch the influence of Meissonier and Fortuny, make color 
their supreme vehicle; to quote the words of Mr. Jarves, “They have in- 
herited the traditions and practice of the old Venetians, fused into one 
system of harmonious, rich, solid, brilliant painting, with accurate design 
and masterly gradation of light and shade.” Of the Florentine school 
proper, perhaps Gelli and Vinea are the chiefs, while of those whose head- 


quarters are in the Queen of the Adriatic, Van Haanen and Passini are | 


the: leaders. The title “ Passeggio” we have called vague; without the 
picture in all its life and color before us it would be hazardous te 
locate the scene. It is somewhere, perhaps, on the Lido, looking to- 
ward the Grand Canal, with the dome of St. George's rising above the 
houses. 








I could have the other one fried with a little slice of salt pork for break 
fast. Seems to me I should reely relish it. I s’pose Mis’ Stevens would | 
admire to have an egg for supper. Jenny ’ain’t had any work this week, | 
an’ I know she ’ain’t been out anywhere to buy anything to-day. I should | 
think her mother would actilly go faint sometimes, without meat an’ egy | 
an’ sech hearty things. She’s nothin’ but skin an’ bone anyway. [ve 
a good mind to kerry her one of these eggs. I would ef I didn’t feel 
as ef I reely needed it myself.” 

The poor soul stood there looking at the eggs. Finally she put the | 
smaller one in a cupboard beside the chimney, and went out of the sit 
ting-room into the front hall with the larger one. She climbed stiffly up 
the stairs, which were fine old winding ones. Then she knocked at a 
door on the landing. 

A thin, pretty-faced young woman opened it. Nancy proffered the egg 
She had a stately manner of extending her lean arm. | 

“Here’s a new-laid egg I thought your mother might relish for her | 
supper, Jenny,” said she. 

The young woman’s sharp, pretty face grew red, “Oh, thank you 
Miss Pingree; but I—don’t think mother needs it. I am afraid—you 
will rob yourself.” \ 
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* PASSEGGIO.”—From a Patniine sy Lupwie Passint, R. 1, exmiprren | 


She was lame in one hip; but, for all that, there was a certain poor ma- 
jesty in her carriage. Her rusty black dress hung in straight long folds, 
and trailed a little. She held her head erect, and wore an odd black lace 
turban. She had made the turban herself, with no pattern. It was a 
direct outcome of her own individuality; perched on the top of her long 
old head, it really was—Nancy Pingree. 

She took down a plaid shawl which was hanging in a little side entry, 
pinned it over her head, and opened the outer door into the clear twilight. 
Straight from the door, on this side of the old house, an avenue of pine- 
trees led to a hen-coop. Whatever majestic idea had been in the head 
of Nancy’s grandfather, Abraham Pingree, when he had set out these 
trees, it had come to this. 

Nancy went down between the windy pines, over the crusty snow, to 
the hen-coop. She came back with two eggs in her hand. “They've 
done pretty well to-day,” said she to herself. ; 

When she was in the house again she stood shivering for a little 
while over her sitting-room air-tight stove. She still held the eggs. A 
question had come up, the answer to which was costing her a struggle. 

“ Here's two eggs,” said she. “I could have one biled for supper; I 
| kinder feel the need of it, too; I’ain’t had anything hearty to-day. An’ 








Nancy held her wide mouth stiff, only opening it a crack when she 
spoke. “I’ve got plenty for anyself, plenty. I shouldn’t use this one 
before it spiled, mebbe, ef I kep’ it. I thought p’r’aps it would go 
good for your mother’s supper; but you can do just as you like about 
takin’ it.” 

The young woman accepted the egg, with reserved thanks, then, and 
Nancy went stiffly back down-stairs. 

“T guess ef Jenny Stevens hadn’t took that egg, it would have been the 
last thing I’d ever offered her,” said she, when she was in her sitting-room. 
“T don’t see how she ever got the idea she seems to have that I’m so 
awful poor.” 

She made herself a cup of tea, and ate a slice of bread and butter for 
her supper; she had resolved to save her own egg until morning. Then 
she sat down for the evening with her knitting, She knitted a good 
many stockings for a friend’s family. That friend came in at the side 
door presently. Nancy heard her fumbling about.in the entry, but she 
did not rise until the sitting-room door opened. 

Then, “ Why, how do you do, Mis’ Holmes,” said she, rising in apparent 
surprise. 


“Tm pretty well, thank you, Nancy. How do you do?” 
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“Bout as usual, Do take off your things an’ set down.” 

The visitor had a prosperous look; she was richly dressed to country 
eyes, and had a large, masterly, middle-aged face. 
“J just heard some sad news,” said she, laying aside her shawl. 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Old Mrs. Powers was found dead in her bed this morning.” 

Naney’s face took on an anxious look; she asked many questions about 
the sudden death of Mrs. Powers. She kept recurring to the same topic 





all the evening, “Strange how sudden folks go nowadays,” she often 
repeated, 

At length, jest before Mrs. Holmes went, she stood up with an air of 
resolution. ‘ Mis’ Holmes,” said she, with a solemn tremor in her voice, 


| “] wish you'd jest step in here a minute.” 


Mrs. Holmes followed her into her bedroom, which opened out of the 
sitting-room, Nancy pulled out the bottom drawer in a tall mahogany 
bureau, 

‘Look here, Mis’ Holmes. I’ve been thinkin’ of it over for some time, 
,’ wantin’ to speak about it; an’ hearin’ old Mis’ Powers was took so 
idden, makes me think mebbe I'd better not put it off any longer. In 

e anything happened to me, you’d probably be one to come in an’ see 





the practical kindness in her nature. Every one of Nancy’s wishes would 
be faithfully carried out under her supervision. 

“If they put the railroad they’re talking about through here, it ’ll make 
us rich. The Deacon says it will go through the south part of this land. 
We'd have enough money for burying and living too,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
as Nancy shut and locked the drawer. 

“I ain’t no stock in the railroad; all the money would belong to the 
Deacon ef it was put through this land. T[’ve got all over carin’ for riches. 
All I want is to be buried independent, like the rest of my folks.” 

“ How’s the woman upstairs ?” asked Mrs. Holmes when she took leave 
finally. She had three pairs of Nancy finished stockings in a bundle. 
“She's pretty poorly, I think. She keeps me awake nights coughin’ 

I shouldn’t wonder ef she dropped away ’most any time.” 

Nancy did not go farther than the sitting-room door with her depart- 
ing visitor. When she had heard the outer door close after her, she went 
swiftly out into the entry. She held the lamp in her hand, and peered 
sharply into the corners, 

“Yes, she did,” said she, and took up a good-sized covered basket 
from behind the door eagerly. 


80. 





She carried it into the sitting-room, and opened it; it was packed with 
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had to live on was the rent of these rooms, besides the small pro- 
; from her tl r-e hens and her knitting, and neighborly donations. 
Some days she had not much for sustenance except her pride. She 
over eighty. 

The people upstairs were a widow and daughter. The mother, after 
an absence of many years and much trouble, had turned back, of her na- 
ture, to the town in which she had been born and brought up. All her 
friends were gore now, but they bad used to be there. So they came 
and hired rooms of Miss Pingree, and Jenny did sewing to support her- 
self and her mother. She was daug They had a hard strug- 
gle to live. Jenny did not find work very plentiful; a good many of the 
women here did their own sewing. She could scarcely pay the rent of 
fifty cents per week and buy enough to eat. Her mother was sick now 
—in consumption, it was thought. Jenny did not realize it. She was 
not confined to her bed. 

Jenny came down and knocked at Nancy’s door the next morning. 
had fifty cents in her hand, with which to pay the rent. 
it punctually on Saturday morning. 
Nancy cast a glance at the money 


was 








a good 


hter. 


She 


She always paid 


“How’s your mother ?” said she. 
Inet nicht.” 
Mast nicht 


“T heerd her coughin’ a good deal 
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to things, an’ you’d want to know where everything was, so you could put 
our hand on it. Well, all the clothes you’d need are right there, folded 
up in that drawer. An’, Mis’ Holmes, you'll never speak of this to any- 
body _ 

No, I won’t.” 

“In this corner, under the clothes, you'll find the money to pay for my 
buryir I’ve been savin’ of it up, a few cents at a time, this twenty year. 
I calculate there’s enough for everythin’. I want to be put in that va- 
cant place at the end of the Pingree lot, an’ have a flat stone, like the 
others, you know. If I leave it with you, you'll see that it’s all done 
right, won’t you, Mis’ Holmes? I feel pretty perticklar about it. I’m the 
last of the hull family, you know, an’ they were pretty smart folks. It’s 
all run out now. I ain’t nothin’, but P’'d kinder like to have my buryin’ 
I don’t want it done by the town, an’ I don’t want 
nobody to give it to me. I want to pay for it with my own money. 
You'll see to it, won’t you 2” 

“Of course I will. Everything shall be done just as you say, if I have 
anything to do about it.” 

Mrs. Holmes was rarely shocked or painfully touched; but the sight 
of that poor little hoard of white clothes and burial money called up all 
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eatables. Done up in a little parcel at the bottom was the pay for the 
three pairs of stockings. 

This was the code of etiquette, which had to be strictly adhered to, in 
the matter of Naney’s receiving presents or remuneration. Gifts or pre- 
sents openly proffered her were scornfully rejected, and ignominiously 
carried back by the donor. Nancy Pingree was a proud old woman. 
People called her “ Old Lady Pingree.” She had not a dollar of her own 
in the world, except her little hoard of burial money. This immense old 
mansion, which had been the outcome of the ancient prosperity of the 
Pingrees, was owned entirely by Mrs. Holmes’s husband, through fore- 
closed mortgages. 

“You'd better foreclose, Deacon,” Mrs. Holmes had said, “and make 
sure you’ve got the place safe in your own hands; an’ then you'd better 
let the poor old lady stay there just the same as long as she lives. She 
needn’t know any difference.” 

Nancy did know a difference. Down in the depths of her proud old 
heart rankled the knowledge that an outsider owned the home of her fa- 
thers, and that she was living in it on toleration. She let some rooms 
upstairs, and received the money for them herself. Mrs. Holmes’s be- 





nevolence was wide, although it was carefully and coolly calculated. All 


“She had a pretty bad night. I’m going for the doctor. This is the 
money for the rent.” 
“ Let it go.” 


“Why, I owe it. I can pay it just as well now as any tim 


‘I don’t want it anv time I don’t want any pay for this week I 
don’t need it. I’ve got enough.” 
| Jenny's face was crimson. ‘Thank you, but ['d rather pay what I 


owe, Miss Pingree 4p 

“T sha’n’t take it.” 

The two poor, proud souls stood confronting each other 
laid the fiftv cents on the window-seat 
a mind to with it,” said she. ‘T certainly 
she went out of the room quickly. 

“ Strange how she got the idea I was so awful poor!” said Naney, star 
‘[ won't tetch it, anyway. She’ll see it 


Then Jenny 
You can do just what you've 
ya’n’t take it baek.” Then 


ing at the money resentfully. 
layin’ there next time she comes in.” 

‘The next time poor Jenny came in, it w indeed still lying there on 
the window-seat, a scanty pile of wealth in five and ten cent pieces and 
coppers. : 

But Jenny never noticed it; she had something else to think of then, 
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It was very early the next morning, but Miss Pin- 
gree was up, kindling the fire in her sitting-room 
stove. Jenny ran right in without knocking; she 
had a shawl over her head. “Oh, Miss Pingree,” 
she cried, “can’t you go upstairs to mother while 
I rn for the doctor ?” 

Nancy dropped the tongs, and stood up. “Is 
she—” she began. But Jenny was gone. When 
the doctor came there was no need for him. Jen- 
ny’s mother was dead, All that was required 
now was the aid of some of the friendly, capable 
women neighbors. Nanev went for them, and 
they came promptly, Mrs. Holmes and two others, 

When they had done all that was necessary 
they went home. Shortly afterward Jenny came 
into Nancy’s room; she had on her shawl and 
hood. She had been very calm through it all, 
but her pretty face had a fierce, strained look. 

“Miss Pingree,” she said, abruptly, “ who are 
the selectmen ?” 

“Why, Deacon Holmes is one. 
want to know for?” 

“ve got to go to them. 
to bury mother.” 

“Oh!” cried Nancy, with two sharp notes, one 
of pity, one of horror. 

Suddenly at that Jenny's forced composure 
gave way ; she sank helplessly into a chair, and 
began to half sob, half shriek. “Oh, mother! 
mother! mother! poor mother! To think it has 
come to this! To think you must be buried 
by the town. What would you have said? It’s 
the worst of all. Poor mother! poor mother! 
oh, poor mother !” 

“ Haven’t you got any money?” 

“No. Oh, mother!” 

“ An’ there ain’t any of your folks that could 
help you ?” 

“ We didn’t have any folks.” 

Then she kept on with her cries and moans. 
Nancy stood motionless. There is no knowing 
what a clash of spiritual armies with trumpets 
and banners there was in her brave old heart; 
but not a line of her face moved; she hardly 
breathed. 

“Wait a minute, Jenny.” 

Nancy went into her bedroom and unlocked 
the lowest drawer in the bureau. She took out 
all of her little hoard of money except a few 
cents. She limped majestically across the sitting- 
room to Jenny. 

“ Here, child; there ain’t any need of your go- 
in’ to the town. I’ve got some money here that 
I can let you have jest as well as not.” 

“Miss Pingree !” 

“ Here.” 

“Oh, what do you mean ? 
What will you do?” 

“T shall do well enough. 
—got some more.” 

When all of Jenny’s proud scruples which this 
terrible emergency had left her had been subdued, 
and she had gone, Naney took up the fifty cents 
on the window-seat. 

“Guess. she’s took this now, an’ more too,” 
said she, with an odd tone of satisfaction. Even 
now, in her splendid self-sacrifice, there was a 
little leaven of pride. There was-no mistaking 
the fact that it gave her some comfort in this 
harsh charity, which was almost like giving a piece 
of her own heart. She inspected the neat ap- 
pointments of poor Mrs. Stevens’s funeral with 
feelings not wholly of grief at her own depriva- 
tion of similar honors, nor yet of honest benevo- 
lence. There was a grand though half-smothered 
consciousness of her own giving in her heart. 
She felt for herself the respect which she would 
have felt for an old Pingree in his palmiest days. 

As time went on she lost this, however; then 
the humiliating consciousness of her own condi- 
tion came uppermost. She dreaded to tell Mrs. 
Holmes of the change in her resources, and now 
no vanity over her own benevolence rendered the 
task easier. She simply felt intense humiliation 
at having to confess her loss of independence. 

However, she never regretted what she had 
done. She grew very fond of Jenny; indeed, the 
two had much in common. They generally ate 
their simple meals together. Jenny had plenty 
of work to do now; Mrs. Holmes gave her a great 
deal of sewing. She often toid Nency how she 
was saving up money to pay her debt; she nev- 
er suspected the real state of the case. She had 
taken to thinking that Miss Pingree must have 
wider resources than she had known. 

Nancy would have died rather than let her know 
of the meagre sum in that consecrated corner of 
the bureau drawer. It seemed to her sometimes 
that she would rather die than have Mrs. Holmes 
know, but that was necessary. Suppose she should 
be taken away suddenly, what surprise, and per- 
haps even distrust, would be occasioned by the 
scantiness of the burial hoard! However, she 
had not told her when spring came. 

At length she set out after tea one night. 
had resolved to put it off no longer. 
The cemetery was on the way. 
and looked in. Finally she entered. 

“T'll jest look around a minute,” said she. “T 
dare say Mis’ Holmes ain’t through supper.” 

The Pingree lot was almost in sight from the 
street. Nancy went straight there. The ceme- 
tery was itself a spring garden, blue and white 
with Houstonias and violets. The old graves were 
green, and many little bushes were. flowering 
around them. The gold green leaf-buds on the 
weeping-willows were unfolding. 

The Pingree lot, however, partook of none of 
the general lightness and loveliness. No bless- 
ing of spring had fallen on that long rank of 
dead Pingrees. There they lay, in the order of 
their deaths, men and women and children, each 
covered with a flat white stone above the grave 
mould. 

Tall, thickly set evergreen trees fenced in close- 
ly the line of graves. In the midst of the ceme- 
tery, where gloom was now rendered tender by 
the infinite promise of the spring, the whole was 
a ghastly parallelogram of hopeless death. 


What do you 


The town will have 


How can I take it ? 


This ain’t all; I’ve 


She 


She lingered 





Nancy Pingree, looking through the narrow 
entrance gap in the evergreens on the dark, 
tomb-like inclosure, had, however, no such im- 
pression. She regarded this as the most attract- 
ive lot in the cemetery. Its singularity had 
been in subtle accordance with the Pingree char- 
acter, and she was a Pingree. At one end of the 
long row of prostrate stones there was a vacant 
place: enough for another. 

Nancy began with this topic when she was 
seated, a little later, in Mrs. Holmes’s Brussels- 
carpeted, velvet-upholstered parlor. “I looked 
in the grave-yard a minute on my way here,” 
said she, “an’ went over to the Pingree lot. I'd 
allers calculated to have a stone like the others 
when I was laid at the end there; but now I don’ 
know. You remember that money I showed 
you, Mis’ Holmes? Well, it ain’t there now; I’ve 
had to use it. I thought I'd better tell vou, in 
case you wouldn't know what to make of it, if 
anything happened,” 

Mrs. Holmes stared at her, with a look first of 
amazement, then of intelligence. “Nancy Pin- 
gree, you gave the money to bury that woman 
upstairs.” 

“Hush! don’t you say anything about it, Mis’ 
Holmes. Jenny don’t know the hull of it. She 
took on so, I couldn’t help it. It come over me 
that I hadn’t got anybody to feel bad, ef I was 
buried by the town, an’ it wouldn’t make so much 
difference.” 

“ How much money was there?” 

“ Righty dollars,” said Nancy, with the tone in 
which she would have said a million. 

Mrs. Holmes was a woman who was seldom 
governed by hasty impulse; but she was now. 
She disregarded the strict regulations attached 
to giving in Nancy’s case, and boldly offered to 
replace the money out of her own pocket. She 
could well afford to do it. 

Nancy looked majestic with resentment. “‘ No,” 
said she. “If it’s got to be done by anybody, I'd 
enough sight rather ’twould be done by the town. 
The Pingrees have paid taxes enough in times 
gone by to make it nothin’ more’n fair, after all. 
Thank you, Mis’ Holmes, but I ’ain’t quite eome 
to takin’ money out an’ out from: folks yet.” 

“ Well, I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.’ 

“T know you didn’t, Mis’ Holmes. You meant 
it kind enough. We won’t say no more about it.” 

“Don’t you believe Jenny will be able to pay 
you back, some time ?” 

“T don’ know. She says she’s goin’ to, an’ I 
know she means to—she’s awful proud. But she 
san’t save up much, poor child, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder ef I died first. Well, never mind. How’s 
the Deacon ?” 

“ He’s well, thank you. He’s gone to the rail- 
road meeting. Somebody was telling me tlie oth- 
er day that Benny Field was waiting on Jenny.” 

“ Well, I believe he’s come home with her from 
meetin’ some lately ;- but I don’ know,” 

When Nancy reached home that night she 
wondered if Benny Field was not really “ wait- 
ingon Jenny.” She found him sitting with her on 
the front door-step. 

She knew that he was before long. Jenny 
came to her one afternoon and told her she was 
going to marry Benny Field. Nancy had pre- 
viously received another piece of intelligence on 
the same day. 

Early that morning Mrs. Holmes had come 
over with an important look on her face, and an- 
nounced to Nancy that the new railroad was 
indeed going to be laid through the Pingree 
land. 

“ They are going to build the depot down on the 
corner too,” said she; “ and—the Deacon thinks, 
seeing the property has come up so much in val- 
ue, that it isn’t any more’n fair that—he should 
make you a little present.” 

“T don’t want any present.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to put it that way. It 
isn’t a present, It’s no more than your just due. 
I don’t think the Deacon would ever feel just 
right in his conscience if he didn’t pay you a lit- 
tle something. You know the property wasn’t 
considered worth so much when he foreclosed.” 

“How much did he think of payin’ ?” 

“T believe he said—about two hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Two hundred dollars !”” 

Nancy had been full of the bliss of it all day, 
but she had said nothing about it to Jenny. 

When the girl told her she was going to be 
married, Nancy looked at her half in awe. 

“Well, I am glad, I’m sure,” said she, finally. 
“T hope you'll be happy ef you reely think it’s 
a wise thing to do to git married.” Her tone 
was almost shamefaced. This old woman, who 
had nevér had a lover, regarded this young wo- 
man with awe, half as if she had stepped on to an- 
other level, where it would be indecorous for her 
to follow even in thought. 

“T suppose I am happy,” said Jenny. “I 
never thought anything of this kind would hap- 
pen to me. There’s one thing, Miss Pingree: I 
wouldn't think of getting married, I’d never con- 
sent to getting married, if I didn’t think I could 
pay up what I owe you, if anything, quicker. 
Benny says (I’ve told him about it; I said at first 
I wouldn’t get married, anyway, till you were 
paid) that I shall have a sewing-machine, and I 
can have some help, and set up a little dress- 
making shop. I ain’t going to buy a single new 
thing to wear when I get married. I told him I 
wasn’t. I’ve gota little money for you now, Miss 
Pingree.” 

“Oh,” said Nancy, looking at her with the 
ecstatic consciousness of her new wealth in her 
heart, “I don’t want it, child, ever. I’m glad I could 
do it for your poor mother. I’ve got plenty of 
money. I wish you'd keep this an’ buy yourself 
some weddin’ things with it.” 

Even Jenny’s pride was softened by her hap- 
piness. She looked up at Miss Pingree grateful- 
ly; she would have put her arms around her and 
kissed her had Miss Pingree been a woman to 
earess and she herself given to caresses, ‘‘ You 


, 





are real good to me,” said she, “and you were 
good to mother. I do thank you; but—I should 
never take a bit of comfort in a new dress until 
I had paid you every dollar of that money.” 

There was a beautiful clear sunset that night. 
Nancy Pingree sat looking over at it from her 
sitting-room window. All her heart was full of a 
sweet, almost rapturous peace. She had had a 
bare, hard life; and now the one earthly ambi- 
tion, pitiful and melancholy as it seemed, which 
had kept its living fire, was gratified. 

And perhaps that independent burial in the 
vacant corner of the ghastly Pingree lot meant 
more than itself to this old woman, whose great 
unselfishness had exalted her over her almost 
cowardly pride. 

Perhaps she caught through it more strongly 
at the only real prospect of delight which all ex- 
istence could hold for one like her. Perhaps she 
saw through it, by her own homely light, the In- 
nocent City and the Angel-people, and the Sweet 
Green Pastures and Gentle Flocks and Still Wa- 
ters, and Herself changed somehow into some- 
thing beautiful. Perhaps the grosser ambition 
held the finer one with its wings. 

As she sat there, Benny Field came to the door 
for Jenny. They were going to walk. 

Nancy watched them as they went down the 
path. “I wonder,” said she, ‘if they are any 
happier thinkin’ about gettin’ married than I am 
thinkin’ about gettin’ buried.” 





WAKING. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
* EEP! peep! peep! peep!” 
Hark! hark! ’tis the call of the Frogs. 
The Cowslip buds in the meadow marsh ; 
The Rushes start in the bogs. 
Come, Violet, come in your purple hood! 
Come, wild Wake-Robin, and light the wood! 
Shine, Star-Flower, shine in your emerald wheel! 
Come, small white plume of the Solomon’s-Seal! 
Bloom, Wind-Flower, bloom, to the South Wind 
true! 
Come, Innocence, color the! brook-side blue! 
Come, yellow bell of the Adder’s-Tongue, 
Again o’er thy spotted leaves be hung, 
Croak, Bull-Frogs, croak, 
Peep, little Frogs, :peep, 
Till the very last blossom 
Wakes out of its sleep! 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “Jupitu Suakesprarr,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuve,” “ Maoceop or Dare,” ero. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONFESSIONS. 


‘T was but another instance of the curiously 
magnetic influence of this man’s personality 
that she instantly and unhesitatingly assumed 
that what he wrote must be of value. Now every 
second human being, as well she knew, writes 
verses at one period of his life; and these are 
mostly trash ; and remain discreetly hidden, or are 
mercifully burned, But what Ronald wrote, she 
was already certain, must be characteristic of him- 
self, and have interest, and definite worth ; and 
what better could she do than get hold of some 
of these things, and have them introduced to the 
public, perhaps with some little preliminary en- 
comiums written by a-friendly hand? She had 
heard from the little Maggie that Ronald had 
never sent any of his writings to the newspapers : 
might not this be a service? She could not offer 
him a sovereign because he happened to be in the 
boat when she caught her first salmon; but fame 
—the appeal to the widé-reading public—the glory 
of-print-? Nay, might they not be of some com- 
mercial value also? She knew but little of the 
customs of the Chicago journals, but she guessed 
that a roundabout hint conveyed to Mr. John C. 
Huysen would not be without effect. And what 
were the subjects, she asked herself, that Ronald 
wrote about? In praise of deer-stalking, for one 
thing, and mountain-climbing, and out-of-door life, 
she felt assured: you could see it in his gait and 
in his look ; you could hear it in his laugh and 
his singing as he went along the road. Politics, 
perhaps—if sarcastic verses were in his way ; for 
there was a sharp savor running through his talk ; 
and he took abundant interest in public affairs. 
Or perhaps he would be for recording the charms 
of some rustic maiden—some “ Jessie, the Flower 
of Dumblane”—some blue-eyed and rather silent 
and uninteresting young person, living alone ina 
glen, and tending cattle, or hanging out things to 
dry on a hedge? Well, even a song would be 
something. The Chicago Citizen might not pay 
very much for it, but the great and generous 
public might take kindly to it; and if Jack Huy- 
sen did not say something friendly about it, then 
she would know the reason why. 

But the stiffest struggle Miss Carry ever had 
with any salmon was mere child’s play compared 
with the fight she had with Ronald himself over 
this matter. At first he was exceedingly angry 
that she should have been told; but then he laugh- 
ed, and said to her that there were plenty of folk 
in Scotland as elsewhere who wrote idle verses, 
but that they had the common-sense to say no- 
thing about it. If she wanted a memento of her 
stay in the Highlands to take back with her to 
America, he would give her her choice of the deer- 
skins he had in the shed; that would be appro- 
priate—and she was welcome to the best of them ; 
but as for scribblings and nonsense of that kind 
—no, no. On the other hand, she was just as 
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persistent, and treated him to a little gentle rail- 
lery—wondering that he had not yet outgrown 
the years of shyness; and finally, when every- 
thing else had failed, putting her request as a 
grace and courtesy to be granted to an American 
stranger. This was hardly fair; but she was 
very anxious about the matter ; and she knew 
that her demand was founded far less on mere 
curiosity than on an honest desire to do him a 
service, 

Of course he yielded ; and a terrible time he 
had of it the night he set about selecting some- 
thing to show to her. For how could she under- 
stand the circumstances in which these random 
things were written—these idle fancies of a sum- 
mer morning—these careless love-songs—these 
rhymed epistles in which the practical common- 
sense and shrewd advice were much more con- 
spicuous thanany graces of art. And then, again, 
so many of them were about Meenie ; and these 
were forbidden ; the praise of Meenie—even when 
it was the birds and the roses and the fox-gloves 
and the summer rills that sang of her—was not 
for alien eyes. But at last he lit upon some 
verses supposed to convey the sentiments of cer- 
tain exiles met together on New-Year’s Night in 
Nova Scotia ; and he thought it was a simple kind 
of thing ; at all events, it would get him out of a 
grievous difficulty. So—for the lines had been 
written many a day ago, and came upon him now 
with a new aspect—he altered a phrase here or 
there, by way of passing the time; and finally 
he made a fair copy. The next morning, being 
a Sunday, he espied Miss Carry walking down to- 
ward the river; and he overtook her and gave 
her this little piece to redeem his pledge. 

“It’s not worth much,” said he, “but you'll 
understand what itis about. Burn it when you’ve 
read it—that’s all I ask of ye’ —then on he went, 
glad not to be cross-questioned, the faithful Harry 
trotting at his heels. 

So she sat down on the stone parapet of the 
little bridge—on this hushed, still, shining morn- 
ing that was quite summer-like in its calm—and 
opened the paper with not a little curiosity. And 
well enough she understood the meaning of the 
little piece: she knew that the Mackays* used 
to live about here; and was not Strath-Naver 
but a few miles off ; and this the very Mudal River 
running underneath the bridge on which she was 
sitting? But here are the verses she read—and 
he had entitled them, 

ACROSS THE SEA. 
In Nova Scotia’s clime they’ve met 
To keep the New-Year’s night ; 
The merry lads and lasses crowd 
Around the blazing light. 


But father and mother sit withdrawn 
To let their fancies flee 

To the old, old time and the old, old home 
That's far across the sea, 

And what strange sights and scenes are thicse 
That sadden their shaded eyes ? 

Is it only thus they can see again 
The land of the Mackays ? 

Oh, there the red deer roam at will, 
And the grouse whir on the wing, 

And the curlew call, and the ptarmigan 
Drink at the mountain spring; 

And the hares lie snug on the hill-side, 
And the lusty black-cock crows; 

But the river the children used to love 
Through an empty valley flows. 

Do they see again a young lad wait 
To shelter with his plaid, 

When she steals to him in the gathering dusk, 
His gentle Highland maid? 

Do they hear the pipes at the weddings; 
Or the low, sad, funeral wail 

As the boat goes out to the island, 
And the pibroch tells its tale ? 

Oh, fair is Naver’s strath, and fair 
The strath that Mudal laves; 

And dear the haunts of our childhood, 
And dear the old folks’ graves. 

And the parting from one’s native land 
Is a sorrow hard to dree: 

God's forgiveness to them that sent us 
So far across the sea! 

And is Bonnie Strath-Naver shining, 
As it shone in the by-gone years ?— 

As it shines for us now—ay, ever— 
Though our eyes are blind with tears! 

Well, her own eyes were moist—though that 
was but for a moment; for when she proceeded 
to walk slowly and meditatively back to the inn, 
her mind was busy with many things; and she 
began to think that she had not got any way near 
to the understanding of this man, whom she had 
treated in so familiar a fashion, as boatman, and 
companion, and gillie—almost as valet. What 
lay behind those eyes of his—that glowed with 
so strange a light at times, and seemed capable 
of reading her through and through, only that 
the slightly tremulous evelids came down and 
veiled them, or that he turned away his head ? 
And why this strain of pathos in a nature that 
seemed essentially joyous and glad and careless ? 
Not only that, but in the several discussions with 
her father—occasionally becoming rather warm, 
indeed—Ronald had been invariably on the side 
of the landlord, as was naturally to be expected. 
He had insisted that the great bulk of the land 
given over to deer was of no possible use to any 
other living creature; he had maintained the 
right of the landlord to clear any portion of his 
property of sheep, and forest it, if by so doing he 
could gain an increase of rental; he had even 
maintained the right of the landlord to eject non- 
paying tenants from holdings clearly not capable 
of supporting the ever-increasing families; and 
so forth. But was his feeling, after all, with the 
people—he himself being one of the people ? 
His stout championship of the claims and _privi- 
leges of Lord Ailine—that was not incompatible 
with a deeper sense of the cruelty of driving the 
poor people away from the land of their birth 
and the home of their childhood? His natural 
sentiment as a man was not to be overborne by 
the fact that he was officially a dependent on 


* Pronounced Mackise—with the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable. 
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Lord Ailine? These and a good many other cu- 
rious problems concerning him—and concerning 
his possible future—occupied her until she had 
got back to the snug little parlor; and there, as 
she found her father seated in front of the blaz- 
ing fire, and engaged in getting through the 
mighty pile of newspapers and illustrated jour- 
nals and magazines that had come by the previ- 
ous day’s mail, she thought she might as well sit 
down and write a long letter to her bosom-friend 
in Chicago, through whose intermediation these 
verses might discreetly be brought to the notice 
of Mr. Huysen. She had reasons for not asking 
any favor directly. 

“Dearest Em,” she wrote—after having stud- 
ied a long while as to how she should begin— 
“would it surprise you to know that I have at 
last found my fate, in the very handsome person 
of a Scotch gamekeeper? Well, it ain’t so; 
don’t you break the furniture; but the fact is my 
poor brain has been wool-gathering a little in this 
land of wild storms and legends and romantic 
ballads ; and to-morrow I am fleeing away to Paris 
—the region of clear atmosphere and reasonable 
people and cynicism; and I hope to have any 
lingering cobwebs of romance completely blown 
out of my head. Not that I would call it ro- 
mance, even if it were to happen ; 1 should eall it 
merely the plain result of my father’s theories. 
You know he is always preaching that. all men 
are born equal; which isn’t true, anyhow; he 
would get a little nearer the truth if he was to 
say that all men are born equal except hotel 
clerks, who are of a superior race; but wouldn't 
it be a joke if I were to take him at his word, 
and ask him how he would like a gamekeeper as 
his son-in-law? But you need not be afraid, my 
dear Em; this chipmunk has still got a little of 
her senses left; and I may say, in the words of 
the poet, 


‘There is not in this wide world a valet so sweet’ 


—no, nor any Claude Melnotte of a gardener, nor 
any handsome coachman or groom—who could 
induce me to run away with him. It would be 
‘playing it too low down on pa,’ as you used to 
say; besides, one knows how these things always 
end. Another besides: how do I know that he 
would marry me, even if I asked him ?—and I 
should have to ask him, for he would never ask 
me. Now, Em, if you don’t burn this letter the 
moment you have read it, I will murder you, as 
sure as you are alive. 

“ Besides, it is a shame. He is a real good 
fellow, and no such nonsense has got into his 
head, I know. I know it, because I tried him 
twice for fun: I got him to tie my cap under my 
chin, and I made him take my pocket-handker- 
chief out of my breast pocket when I was fight- 
ing a salmon (I caught five in one day—monsters !) ; 
and do you think the bashful young gentleman 
was embarrassed, and showed trembling fingers ? 
Not a bit. I think he thought me rather a nui- 
sance, in the polite phraseology of the English 
people. But I wish I could tell you about him, 
really, It’s all very well to say he is very hand- 
some, and hardy-looking, and weather-tanned ; but 
how can I describe to you how respectful his man- 
ner is, and yet always keeping his own self-re- 
spect? And he won’t quarrel with me—he only 
laughs when I have been talking absolute folly 
—though papa and he have rare fights, for he 
has very positive opinions, and sticks to his guns, 
I can tell you. But the astonishing thing is his 
education. He has been nowhere, but seems to 
know everything; he seems to be quite content 
to be a gamekeeper, though his brother took his 
degree at college, and is now in the Scotch Church. 
I tell you he makes me feel pretty small at times. 
The other night pappa and I went along to his cot- 
tage after dinner, and found him reading Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire— 
lent him by his brother, it appeared. I borrowed 
the first volume—but oh, squawks! it is a good 
deal too stiff for the likes of me. And then there 
is never the least pretense or show, but all the 
other way. He will talk to you as long as you 
like about his deer-stalking, and about what he 
has seen his dogs do, but never a word about 
books or writing, unless you happen to have found 
out. = 

“Now I’m coming to business. I have never 
seen any writing of his until this morning, when, 
after long goading, he showed me a little poem, 
which I will copy out and inclose in this letter 
when I have finished. Now, darling Em,I want 
you to do me areal kindness. The first time you 
see Jack Huysen—I don’t want to ask the favor 
of him direet—will you ask him to print it in the 
Citizen, and to say something nice about it? I 
don’t want any patronage. Understand—I mean 
let Jack Huysen understand—that Ronald Strang 
is a particular friend of both my father and my- 
self, and that I am sending you this without his 
authority, but merely to give him a little pleasant 
surprise, perhaps, when he sees it in print, and 
perhaps to tempt him to give us some more. I 
should like him to print a volume—for he is real- 
ly far above his present station, and it is absurd 
he should not take his place—and if he did that, 
I know of a young party who would buy five hun- 
dred copies, even if she were to go back home 
without a single Paris bonnet. Tell Jack Huy- 
sen there is to be no patronage, mind. There is 
to be nothing about the peasant poet, or anything 
like that; for this man is a gentleman, if I know 
anything about it, and I won’t have him trotted 
out as a phenomenon to be discussed by the dudes 
who smoke cigarettes in Lincoln Park. If you 
could only talk to him for ten minutes, it would 
be better than fifty letters; but I suppose there 
are attractions nearer home just at present. My 
kind remembrances to 7) 7. 

“T forgot to say that I am quite ignorant as to 
whether newspapers ever pay for poetry—I mean 
if a number of pieces were sent. Or could Jack 
Huysen find a publisher who would undertake a 
voiume; my father will see he does not lose any- 
thing by it. I really want to do someting for 





this Ronald, for he has been so kind and attent- 
ive to us; and before long it may become more 
difficult to do so, for of course a man of his abili- 
ties is not likely to remain as he is; indeed, he 
has already formed plans for getting away alto- 
gether from his present way of life, and what- 
ever he tries to do I know he will do, and easily. 
But if I talk any more about him, you will be 
making very, very mistaken guesses, and I won’t 
give you the delight of imagining even for a mo- 
ment that I have been caught at last; when the 
sad event arrives there will be time enough for 
you to take your cake-walk of triumph up and 
down the room—of course to ‘ Dancing in the 
Barn,’ as in the days of old.” 

Here followed a long and rambling chronicle 
of her travels in Europe since her last letter, all 
of which may be omitted; the only point to be 
remarked was that her very brief experiences of 
Scotland took up a disproportionately large por- 
tion of the space, and that she was minute in her 
description of the incidents and excitement of 
salmon-fishing. Then followed an outline of her 
present plans, a string of questions, a request for 
an instant reply, and finally, 

“ With dearest love, old Em, 
“ Thine, 
“ Carry.” 


And then she had to copy the verses; but 
when she had done that and risen, and gone to 
the window for a time, some misgiving seemed to 
enter her mind, for she returned to the table, and 
sat down again, and wrote-this postscript: 

“ Perhaps, after all, you won’t see much in this 
little piece; if you were here among the very 
places, and affected by all the old stories and ro- 
mantic traditions and the wild scenery, it might 
be different. Since I've been to Europe I’ve come 
to see what’s the trouble about our reading Eng- 
lish history and literature at home; why, you 
can’t do it; you can’t understand it, unless you 
have lived in an atmosphere that is just full of 
poetry and romance, and meeting people whose 
names tell you they belong to the families who 
did great things in history centuries and cen- 
turies ago. I can’t explain it very well—not even 
to myself; but I feel it. Why, you can’t take a 
single day’s drive in England without coming 
across a hundred things of -interest — Norman 
churches, and the tombs of Saxon kings, and old 
abbeys, and monasteries, and battle-fields, and, 
just as interesting as any, farm-houses of the six- 
teenth century in their quaint, old-fashioned or- 
chards, And as for Scotland, why, it is just 
steeped to the lips in poetry and tradition; the 
hills and the glens have all their romantic stories 
of the clans, many of them very pathetic; and 
you want to see these wild and lonely places be- 
fore you can understand the legends. And in 
southern Scotland too, what could any one at 
home make of such a simple couplet as this, 

‘The King sits in Dunfermline town, 

Drinking the blude-red wine’ 
—but when you come near Dunfermline, and see 
the hill where Malcolm Canmore built his castle 
in the eleventh century, and when you are told 
that it was from this very town that Sir Patrick 
Spen and the Scots lords set out for ‘ Norroway 
o’er the faem,’ everything comes nearer to you. 
In America, I remember very well, Flodden Field 
sounded to us something very far away, that we 
couldn’t take much interest in; but if you were 
here just now, dear Em, and told that a bit fur- 
ther north there was a river that the Earl of 
Caithness and his clan had to cross when they 
went to Flodden, and that the people living there 
at this very day won’t go near it on the anniver- 
sary of the battle, because on that day the ghosts 
of the earl and his men, all clad in green tartan, 
come home again and are seen to cross the river, 
wouldn’t that interest you? In America we have 
got nothing behind us; when you leave the day 
before yesterday, you don’t want to go back. 
But here, in the most vulgar superstitions and 
customs, you come upon the strangest things. 
Would you believe it, less than twenty miles from 
this place there is a little lake that is supposed 
to cure the most desperate diseases — diseases 
that the doctors have given up; and the poor 
people meet at midnight, on the first Monday aft- 
er the change of the moon, and then they throw 
a piece of money into the lake, and go in and dip 
themselves three times, and then they must get 
home before sunrise. Perhaps it is very absurd, 
but they belong to that same imaginative race of 
people who have left so many weird stories and 
poetical legends behind them; and what I say is 
that you want to come over and breathe this at- 
mosphere of tradition and romance, and see the 
places, before you can quite understand the charm 
of all that kind of literature. And perhaps you 
don’t find much in these verses about the poor 
people who have been driven away from their 
native strath? Well, they don’t claim to be 
much. They were never meant for you to see, 
But, yes, I do think you will like them; and any- 
how Jack Huysen has got to like them, and treat 
them hospitably, unless he is anxious to have his 
hair raised. 

“Gracious me! I think I must hire a hall. I 
have just read this scrawl over. Sounds rather 
muzzy, don’t it? But it’s this poor brain of mine 
that has got full of confusion and cobwebs and 
theories of equality when I wasn’t attending to it. 
My arms had the whole day’s work to do, as they 
remind me at this minute ; and the Cerebral Hem- 
ispheres laid their heads, or their half-heads, to- 
gether when I was busy with the salmon, and 
entered into a conspiracy against me, and began 
to make pictures—giiosts, phantom earls, and ro- 
mantic shepherds, and peasant poets, and I don’t 
know what kind of dreams of a deer-stalker walk- 
ing down Wabash Avenue. But, as I said, to- 
morrow I start for Paris, thank goodness! and 
in that calmer atmosphere I hope to come to my 
senses again, and I will send you a long account 
of Lily Selden’s marriage, though your last letter 
to me was a fraud—what do | care about the C. 





M.C.A.? This letter, anyhow, you must burn; 
I don’t feel like reading it over again myself, or 
perhaps I would save you the trouble; but you 
may depend on it that the one I shall send you 
from Paris will be quite sane. 

“Second P.S.—Of course you must manage 
Jack Huysen with a little discretion. I don’t 
want to be drawn into it any more than I can 
help; I mean I would just hate to write to him 
direct and ask him for a particular favor; but 
this is a very little one, and you know him as 
well as any of us. And mind you burn this letter 
—instantly—the moment you have read it—for it 
is just full of nonsense and wool-gathering ; and it 
will not oceur again. Toujours a toi. CC, A.” 


“What have you been writing all this time?” 
her father said, when she rose. 

“A letter—to Emma Kerfoot.” 

“Tt will make her stare. You don’t often 
write long letters.” 

“T do not,” said she, gravely regarding the en- 
velope; and then she added, solemnly, “ But this 
is the record of a chapter in my life that is now 
closed forever; at least I hope so.” 

(T0 BE OONTINUZD.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpDent. | 


FFYOWARD the close of the last century the 

trousseau of a young bride customarily con- 
tained as one of its component parts a dozen or 
two of wigs in all shades of hair. We seem to 
be returning to the fashion of that epoch. Cer- 
tain styles of hair-dressing, among others that 
called the Louis XIV., composed of a mass of 
fine short ringlets, take so long to execute in the 
natural hair that many prefer to keep them 
ready-made in the shape of a wig. Others, de- 
siring to conform to present styles, wear an en- 
tire front that diminishes the height of the fore- 
head, or perhaps only a row of short ringlets to 
save them the necessity of cutting their own 
hair. Some fickle natures delight in appearing 
blonde, auburn, and brunette by turns, and as 
hair-dyes ave always disagreeable and often even 
dangerous, they prefer to keep an assortment of 
wigs, to be donned according to circumstances. 
This fashion may not be the height of wisdom, 
but then fashion has been known before to defy 
reason and common-sense. 

The short wrap that promises to be most pop- 
ular this spring is the pelerine mantle, described 
in a January or February letter, matching the 
skirt of the dress, Other still shorter capes will 
also be worn. 

For the ball season after Easter there are mar- 
vels in preparation, made of lace or lace tissues, 
the designs of which are embroidered in silk or 
beads, or in both silk and beads. On the other 
hand, the utmost simplicity is to be observed for 
young girls; no draped skirts; a silk skirt fall- 
ing entirely straight, veiled by another straight 
skirt of point d’esprit or small-dotted tulle, and 
a shirred or plain corsage of satin in the same 
color as the skirt, or of a different deeper color; 
a wide sash of soft silk or moiré encircles the 
waist, covering a part of the corsage in front like 
a corselet, and is knotted at the back with long 
hanging ends. Sometimes it is a tulle dress com- 
posed of five skirts, the two undermost of tarla- 
tan and the upper three of tulle, taken double 
their entire depth, the fold forming the lower 
edge, which has no other hem; corsage and sash 
as for the preceding toilette. These skirts should 
be shirred separately, but joined to the same 
band of silk cut on the bias so as better to ad- 
just itself to the figure; the band is attached to 
the corsage underneath. To be graceful, the 
skirts should be of unequal length, the second 
an inch and a half shorter than the under one, 
the third an inch and a half shorter than the sec- 
ond, and so on through the five. 

As the season advances, the use of gold is be- 
coming more and more marked. Small gold flow- 
ers are brocaded in galloons that are woyen in 
the goods to serve as borders for the dress. Then 
there are gold gauzes, to be used for bonnet 
crowns and for ruches edging the brim; flowers, 
ribbons, cords, the latter for embroidering dress- 
es and wraps, braid interwoven with gold, gold 
laces, not to mention the numberless small arti- 
cles such as daggers, arrows, and pins of all 
shapes and sizes. Plain silk gauzes designed for 
wraps, in place of a figured design, are powdered 
with gold; and brocaded stuffs for the same pur- 
pose have their figures edged in gold. For bon- 
nets its use is unlimited, whether for the hat it- 
self or for accessories. Charming little capotes 
are made of gold gauze, veiled with black lace or 
tulle; the brim, always much raised, is edged 
with gold galloon, covered with a lace ruche that 
extends a little beyond it to tone it down, and in- 
side a lace ruche, full at the top and decreasing 
toward the sides, frames the face; the outside of 
the bonnet is trimmed with velvet or satin rib- 
bon, held by spikes of gold or silver, or both to- 
gether; or perhaps there are clusters of small 
spring blossoms for trimming, secured by gold 
daggers ; or butterflies ‘with wings of gold gauze 
are half hidden among the ribbon loops. Many 
of these capotes are altogether without strings, 
while some have lace strings, and others narrow 
ribbon strings tied at the side, but with long flut- 
tering ends, or tied at the back, with ends. 

Among the new woollens is one called toile 
@emballage, both plain and with velvet stripes 
traversed by a gold thread. The same stuff is 
also produced with dull bouquets, brocaded in 
small curls or loops. Woollen laces of all colors 
are in great favor for trimming, the light colors, 
écru, straw, and cream, being employed for dressy 
toilettes ; it is placed flat on the front and sides 
of the skirt. 

The wrap for every-day wear will be the jacket 
basque, of light cloth, diagonal or armure. The 
blue tints, from blue-black up to the bluish-gray 








shades, will have the preference. The basque is 
made with little pockets on the front and sides, 
and with a vest embroidered in gold or silk cord, 
or perhaps the jacket is merely edged with gold 
cord, with a horseshoe in bronze and gold beads 
mixed with steel embroidered at the upper and 
lower corners of the plain vest and on the pockets. 

Low-necked waists will be worn with spring 
reception toilettes, and for some summer dresses, 
high enough to cover the shoulders, and shirred 
perpendicularly on the bosom to form a drapery 
that recalls the old-time bertha. These corsages 
have short sleeves, but they are completed by a 
high guimpe, shirred at the throat, and attached 
to a velvet collar of bright or deep color, with 
long sleeves finished at the wrist by a velvet 
bracelet that corresponds with the collar. The 
guimpe is made of piece lace, black, écru, or 
cream, according to the color of the dress, 

Many double skirts are in preparation for the 
spring and summer ; in these the upper-skirt, in- 
stead of being a tunic more or less draped, is al- 
most as long as the under-skirt, and is looped up 
toward the hip on one side only, displaying the 
skirt solely on that side. This is what is called 
the chatelaine or moyendge dress. The under- 
skirt is without trimming, or at the most with a flat 
band of velvet or passementerie or embroidery. 
The upper-skirt is without any trimming what- 
ever, unless it is considered desirable to introduce 
some relief in color or material, when one of the 
corners of the upper-skirt is turned up, and the 
revers is faced with some handsome stuff, which 
represents the lining of the skirt. 

Dresses for little girls seem to have reached 
the height of practical elegance, and are kept sta- 
tionary in the sage prevision that any change will 
only be a change for the worse. The sacque 
dress is everywhere prevalent, in which the active 
body of the child suffers neither compression nor 
restraint, and with which there need be no ap- 
prehension as to split seams. Whatever nov- 
elties there are come in the shape of accessories, 
as, for instance, a velvet belt trimmed at the mid 
dle of the front, in place of a buckle, with a square 
of velvet set on straight, or set on cornerwise 
with two points holding the belt, a third extending 
below, and the other in the opposite direction 
above. The dress will then have the collar, cuffs, 
revers, etc., of the same velvet as the belt. Many 
of these little frocks have the bouffant Moliére 
vest extending and forming a bag below the belt. 
No wraps are worn by little girls unless they are 
needed to protect them from cold. 

Lace waists, high at the neck, are much worn 
under décolleté corsages of silk like or unlike 
that of the skirt, and large quantities of lace 
fichus are in preparation, of all kinds of lace, and 
in black, white, and colors. These are adapted 
in shape to the corsage, which may be half-high, 
heart-shaped, or square, the fichu being draped 
about the opening, and fastened below, A ruch- 
ing that extends around the neck is then placed 
inside the edge, for happily the fashion of wear- 
ing nothing white in the neck of the dress is nei- 
ther obligatory nor universal, Sometimes, and 
particularly with square corsages, the fichu, after 
draping the opening, descends to the point of the 
waist or to the belt, which is often composed of 
pearl medallions. One style of the closed cor- 
sage that is novel and pretty has a pointed plas- 
tron in the vront and back, extending to the bot- 
tom of the corsage, made of a different material, 
which may be brocaded, embroidered, or covered 
with beaded tulle. The plastrons are made al- 
together high, or perhaps only the front one is 
cut low or cross-barred in Breton fashion. The 
prettiest of fichus is made of erépe de Chine, al- 
most covered with open embroidery in silk. With 
this fichu is worn a long and wide sash of the 
erépe, embroidered at the ends and trimmed with 
fringe. The sash and fichu should be of a dif- 
ferent color from the dress: the colors which 
have the preference are rose, sulphur, ciel blue, 
and magnolia white, which has a slight violet 
tinge. EmmMetinE Raymonp, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Sove or Braok-ryvep Prase.—Take one quart of 
dried pease for a large family. After breakfast put 
them on the fire in three quarts of water. Add an 
onion, unless you dislike the flavor of that vegetable, 
chopping it up fine, a small pod of Cayenne pepper, 
and a lump of salt the size of a partridge egg. Boil 
these articles together for two hours, then take them 
off the fire; mush the pease thoroughly smooth, and 
pass them through a sieve. Return the liquor to the 
pot, and thicken with a table-spoonful of butter and 
the same of flour. Flavor with any dried herb that 
you may prefer, such as thyme, sweet-marjoram, or 
savory. If you wish it richer, a few minutes before 
serving beat up the yolks of two or three eggs, mix 
them smooth in a little water, and add a little of the hot 
liquor to them by degrees, unti! they can be added to 
the soup without danger of curdling it. Boil only 
three minutes after the eggs are put in. Half a wine- 
giassful of walnut catsup is liked by some. Fry some 
dice of toasted bread in butter, drop them into the tu- 
reen, and pour on top of them the boiling soup, 

Tomato Soup.—Take eight large tomatoes, cut them 
in half, and put them into a stew-pan with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, or their equivalent in dried ones if the 
season is winter, and an onion stuck full of cloves, all- 
spice, and whole pepper, and sprinkle with salt. Cook 
them slowly in a little water until quite soft, then 
strain through a hair sieve until nothing but the skins, 
onions, and herbs are left behind. Have a quart of 
plain stock made boiling hot; stir the tomatoes into 
it, adding for thickening the yolks of two eggs beaten 
up in a little cold water, also an ounce of butter ribbed 
well inflour. Serve with sippets of toasted cracker or 
roll. 

Turnip Sovrp.—At eight o'clock in the morning put 
into your soup pot a shin or half a shin of beet, if the 
animal was a very large one. To one gallon of water 
peel and cut into pieces four large ruta-baga turnips 
and two large carrots. Have these vegetables ready to 
put in with the beef by ten o’clock for a two-o’clock 
dinner. Season with pepper and salt. Let all simmer 
slowly together, and when the vegetables are perfectly 
done and tender, take them out, and mash them smooth 
with an iron spoon. Return them to the soup pot in 
their mashed state, and add a handful of celery cut 
into small pieces, and stir all well together. If too 
thick, add a little water, which should be boiling. Lf 
too thin, thicken with mashed Irish potatoes. A half- 
pound of canned tomatoes is a great improvement, or 
a handful of dried ones, put on with the first vegeta- 
bles, answers just as well. This soup can be made 
of white turnips, but a fine variety of ruta-baga is 
preferred. 
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Fig. 1.—Serce Dress with Breton Jacket.—Front. 


Serge Dress with 
Breton Jacket. 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tue Breton jacket 
of this dark blue serge 
suit is braided and 
piped with white and 
silver braid, and or- 
namented with clus- 
ter rows of pearl but- 
tons on the fronts and 
pockets. The skirt is 
kilted, and has a 
straight drapery gath- 
ered on at the top of 
the back. The front 
drapery, which is 
piped with braid, is 
taken up at the sides, 
and is held together 
across the back by a 
broad braided strap 
held by pearl buttons 
at the ends. <A wide 
ribbon sash is attach- 
ed at the back of the 
skirt. 


Spring Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4, 


Tue tailor dress il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 has 
a double skirt, a plain 
under-skirt of figured 
chestnut velvet, and 
an undraped  over- 
skirt hanging in 
straight folds, slashed 
on the right side, 
made of écru cloth 
bordered with brown 
and = = gold = mohair 
braid. The long jack- 
et-basque is fastened 
diagonally, and opens 
at the throat upon a 
vest of the figured 
velvet. It is also 
edged with braid. 

Fig. 2, an olive di- 
agonal cloth dress, 
has an undraped skirt 
falling in pleated folds 
at the back and open- 
ing in front upon a 
narrow tablier of 
olive velvet. The 
round pleated waist 
terminates at the bot- 
tom in a folded girdle 
of velvet, and cuffs 
and a short shoulder 
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Fig. 3.—Skirt or Serce Dress, Fic. 1. 
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\ bo Fig. 4.—Woot.en Crare Dress. 
i Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
c/n. 
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[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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SPRING 
Fig. 2.—Ciorn anp VELVET 
CostUME. 


TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Ctotu anp Figurep Vetvet Dress.—Cut Patrern, 
No. 3687: Jacket, 25 Cents; Over-Skirt, 20 Cents, 











Fig. 3.—Woo.ien Crare Dress.—Front. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 2.—Serce Dress with Breton JackET.—Back. 
[See Figs. 1 and ¢ 


cape of similar velvet 
are added, 

Fig. 3 shows a 
dress of woollen crape 
in suéde-color with 
golden brown velvet. 
One side of the skirt 
is covered with lap- 
ping folds of the 
crape, each piped with 
a narrow velvet fold; 
the lowest two folds 
extend entirely around, 
The rest of the skirt 
is covered by kilt 
pleats, which connect 
with a sloping drapery 
on the left side, and 
on the right are sur- 
mounted by a short 


panier scarf. Long 
velvet ribbon bows 
trim the skirt. The 
short basque has a 


vest of gold braid, and 
narrow velvet collar 
and cuffs, 


WATCH-TOWERS 
IN BERNE, 


N the principal 

street of Berne 
are three watch-tow- 
ers. The Clock Tow- 
er, originally built in 
1191, stands nearly in 
the centre of the town, 
Its droll clock - work 
puppets always attract 
an admiring crowd 
of _ idlers, mouths 
agape. A minute be- 
fore the hour strikes, 
first, a wooden cock 
appears, crows twice, 
and flaps his wings; 
and then, while a 
puppet strikes the 
hour on a bell, a pro- 
cession of bears ap- 
pears and passes in 
front of a figure on 
a throne, which marks 
the hour by yawning 
and by lowering his 
sceptre. 

Farther down the 
street is the Cage Tow- 
er, now used as a pris- 
on; and beyond it, 
Goliath’s Tower, hav- 
ing upon it a figure of 
a giant. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
De. E. Currrr, Boston, Mass., says: “I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and regard it as a 
reliable article.” —{Adv.] 





IT SHOULD BE GENERALLY KNOWN 
That the multitude of diseases of a scrofulous nature 
ge nerally proceed from « torpid condition of the liver. 
T'he blood becomes impure because the liver does not 
act properly and work off the poison from the system, 
and the certain results are blotches, pimples, eruptions, 
swellings, tumors, ulcers, and kindred affections, or aet- 
Uing upon the lungs and poisoning their delicate tis- 
sues, until ulceration, bre: aking down, and covsump- 
tion is established. Dr. Pierce's “ Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” will, by acting upon the liver and purifying 
the blood, cure all these diseases.—{ Adv.} 





Don’t hawk and blow and spit, but use Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy.—[Adv.} 





THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
for years. Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tux Vicror Basy Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised, It requires no 
cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—[ Adv. ] 





THE GOOD REPUTATION 
OF “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCIHES,” 

For the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
has given them a favorable notoriety. Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher says: “* Have never changed my mind 
respecting them from the first, except I think yet bet- 
ter of that which I began by thinking well of.” Sold 
only in boxes.—[ Adv.) 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the e radication of dandruff. 
‘The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[{A dv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKE BAKER § & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. 'T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used for Decorative Needlework, 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Wholesale and retail. Send 8c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OUR CAT: 
alogue has over 
1700 Illustrations 


Of New and Choice Stamp- 
ing Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Outline, and 
Rococo’ Embroidery, 
Kensington and Lustro 
Painting, Braiding Pat- 
A terns, Alphabets, “Mono- 
a grams,etc. Price, 15 cta. 
» OUR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK gives full direc- 
tions for Dry and Wet 
Stamping, tells how to make the Powder and Paint, 
also gives Instructions for Kensington, Lustro, and 
liand Painting. Price,'15c. 


&” SPECIAL OF FER :—These 2 Books for ® cts, 
Ty 7 yy iF a yy yy 
NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 
With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others. 
O° R New 1885 Ourritr. has a Complete Alphabet (26 
letters) for Hat Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 35 
Sramrine  Parreuns, Designs of Daisies, Roses, 
Boug quel, seg Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc. Box 
of Powder and Pri rice-list of Floss, Arrasine, 
Chenille, Silk, eté. “Hike kuorton Book and BIG CAT: 
ALOGUE (mentioned wbove) containing over 1700 JL 
lustrations, We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Extra. Stamrinqg Parrxuns :— Morning Glories, 
10c. Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, Sc. Clus- 
= of Strawberriéa, We. Forget-me-nots, Ve. Calla 
JAly, Me. Pansies, ibe. Pond Lilies, \5c. Outline De- 
sign, lic. Golden Rod and Asters, dc. Sprig of Sumac, 
Ihc. Poppies, 5c. Woodbine, Ibe. 
SPECIAL OFFER Everything in this advertixe- 
ment for $2.00. J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
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OMETHING for the Thin-Faced 

and Thin-Necked. —For 50c. I will 
mail to you a code of rules whereby 
any onecan quickly developthe mns- 
cles of the cheeks and make them 
ook plump snd rosy, and also fill out 
the neck. Mention "Harper's Weekly. 
Prof. D. L. I 
= Physical Culture, 19 EB. 14th St, 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H. BOWNELL 8 CO, AL 

















Jowp, Home School for . 





NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 


Parasols Made to Match Costumes, 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, _corner & Red | Street. 


CHE EK EE RIK 
YE NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses as clemtantir Gehenenndb enfiiitense them so 
that, not. only is all possible kinds of D ti 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, ~_—_ tong &c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes answer. 

Sold by all druggists. . Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

, RICHARDSON &CO.. , Burlington, Vt vt. ! 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
OE copper and BRONZE, ee) me 


Also 

of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Burlington, Vt. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Lustre, and 
Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work or Irides- 
cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
rravings of all the stitches), descriptions and engrav- 
ings of. Nevelties in Decorative Embroidery, 
etc., with hundreds of illustrations of Stamping Puat- 
terns, showing design, size, and price of each. 
WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY ** OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patterns to wse. 
136 10x 12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents. 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


__Ne. i2 Ww. 14th | Street, New York. — 























MADAME 
FOY’S | 
CORSET 


Skirt Supporter, 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 






Fell il : 


of the most cies | 
satisfactory corsets as HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. auperee 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economically ; ; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
dress “HOME,” | P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York, 





— N Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album ee 
quotations, 12 page Dllustrated Premium and 
Listand Arent’s pag a oy all 
for Ioets. SNOW & CO., Meriden, 





BROWN'S 
[RON 
BITTERS 


WILL CURE 


HEADACHE 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 

DYSPEPSIA 

NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
MALARIA 

CHILLS AND FEVERS 

TIRED FEELING 

GENERAL DEBILITY 

PAIN inthe BACKand SIDES 

IMPURE BLOOD 

CONSTIPATION 

FEMALE INFIRMITIES 

RHEUMATISM 

NEURALGIA 

KIDNEY AND LIVER 

TROUBLES 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

The Genuine has Trade Mark and crossed red 
lines on wrapper. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


-—OFr— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Hur.t’s Mrcurgrs’ Gazerre. Send to 


them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 
Careful attention given to filling orders and to 


selecting stocks for beginners. 


| DRESS REFORM. 











Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights 
of Merino.Cashmere, 
and All Wool.Chem- 
jlettes, Princess 
Skirts, Equipvise, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform, and Com- 
fort Walsts, Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Custom work promptly attend- 
New Enlarged Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 





EQUIPOISE. 
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Price, $2.25. 
— twee oom etc. 
ed to. 





FROM MISS ANNIE PIXLEY, 


My Dear Mr. Levy,—Allow me to express my 
delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Pow- 
der has given me. It is the finest that I have 
ever used. Yours traly 


j ANNIE PIXLEY. 


Columbia Tricycles, 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful.” — 
B.W. Richardson, M_D.,F RS. 

Send stamp for Illustrated 
(36-page) onan ii 

THE P E WEG cO., 
598 Ww iiatetan Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


Every practical lady bnys the LALLA ROOKH, 
an entirely new Dress-Cutting System. keeper g 
valuable article for Home Dressmaking. 25 cts., mail 
Ask your Fancy Stores, or address the Sole Agent, 


R. W. BEYRICH, 
20 Warren Street, P.O. Box 1673, N. Y. 




















THE BEST 









WASHER 


will guarantee the “* LOVELL”? WASHER to do better 

haa and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 

in the world, Warranted 
clothes clean, 





five years, and if it don’t wash the 
» we will the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Weexk snow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dics gene —- selling this Washer. [Retail priceonly 
$5. Sample to ON WIEN 

brated KEYSTONE WRING 
lowest price. We in 


hr o. = Also the Celo. 


50 Se — Bend 


iOvEiL WASHER CO. CO., ERIE, PA. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


re easily=distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


‘gas met ‘the Jinest silk and best’ Australian Wool, and are the most 
“geliable, goods: in ‘the market. ; 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET a RN SUCCESSFULLY 
MONTE CR 


EUGENIE’S "SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion; also, uces a brilliant 
aoe. Itis endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is reeommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction. guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, ioe $1 & $1.50 per box. 
‘Trade-Mark. ' 

VELOUTINE xstabiisined 1s60.F ACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Paterted, 

Renowned throughout bag world; price (with accom- 
panying peepeceinnst, 

Marmaria! ee: = developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per be 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
- Sen for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

ottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 










plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 
Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 


French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 










r 
a4 
z 3 for every form of 
I igs SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


7CZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soar and a single application of 
Curttoura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
troura Resoivent, the New Blood Purifie sr, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head Dandruff, and every 

— of Itching, Ts and Pimply Humors of the 
in and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cortovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anp Curmican Co., Boston, Mass. 


ial Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Tnstruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 


which is being sold by some parties in compan 
with a genuine Instruction Book. sie 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, . Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Ganars. N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a large 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water- Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties; 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low — {2 Silver Gray and White 
real human hair a specialty, in all the aforesaid styles. 

POUDRE VELOUTINE: unequalled velvet- 
like es FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Fine imported Cos- 
metiques constantly on hand. Send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Emporiums. 


OUR STRONG 
RELIARLE| 
tor Bis 


ROS Ses 1A MAIL 10 CSE ANE npbaunans 


reed pplication, Free. 
R. SCOTT & ‘SON, Hose Urowers, Philadeiphia. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


aad FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

y Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 

also eer at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 4 "West 23d Street, New York. 


HOPPING by a iady of experience. House- 
hold Furniture and Trousseaux specialties. Send 
ne Circular. MRS. READE, P.O. Box 720, N. Y. City. 


SHOPPIN a 


In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char OND: 
address MISS A. BO 








ARE FRAGRANT 

















For circular, references, &c., 
280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y. 


As we have rented our present store, 
and must soon surrender a portion to 
its future occupants, we are compelled to 


SACRIFICE 
several new and desirable lots of 
DRESS GOODS AND SILKS 


(of which we have a surplus), in order to 
condense the departments, preparatory to 


i 


PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS 


Sent Free. 


Le Boutillier | 0! 734 


| Street, 
Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


eC rnold 
-) , I fo 
onstable KAS - 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now offering an extraordinary bargain 
in Ladies’ Black Pure Silk Hose. Also, a 
large lot of Ladies’ four-thread brilliant 


Lisle-Thread Hose in all colors. 


r) | 
Sdvoadovay K 19th dt. 








NEW SPRING STYLES 
FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES. 


Our stock comprises the best class of goods for Chil- 
dren, including everything needed for complete out- 
fits, from HATS to SHOES, at the lowest prices. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 


NEW Boo SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY wed Se OLORS 
or Frowrrs. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Proper Cotors to use. 35¢ 

Color Card, with 168 samples of silk 
showing colors for above book, lic. Ken. 
sington and Lustre Painting, a CompLete 
Guipe and instructor, 25c. Book of Cross 
Stitch Patterns for Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns, 25c. 

‘ 4 EAR ORE 125new Stitch 
CRAZY. EW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING: "ieeren tions for Mit- 
tens. Edgings, Se. 15 cts. 12 + CANVAS 
TIDY PATTERNS, 25c. How to Crochet 
c omple A instruc vi nk and choice p mba 15 cts. 

ork, Elegant designs and explicit diree- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK of 1953 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fanc y Work, lc. BOOK of 





erm WORK 


i with price lists of oping © utfits, le 
ery Materials, &c. E CIAL OFFER: All 
above, retail price ‘st 20, for $1.10. Get four sets for 
$3.00, and sell three and get vour own free. 

T. E. AK 


KER, Lynn, Mass. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











MERICAN SILKS. 





OHN N. STEARNS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


39 Union Square, Factory East 42d and 43d Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





In order to introduce our goods generally and let the public know what AMERICAN 
SILKS are, we have decided to advertise our leading qualities as per list below, and will send 


express or postpaid any length desired on receipt of price, with privilege of returning if not satis- 


factory. 


samples. 
Regular SUR AH, 21-in., black and colors.... $0.85 | Black, 5-thread, 22-in., gros grain...........++: $1.50 
(A good durable silk.) L ran an ty aa., “* SB eacagvbasccuss Meee 
Extra SURAH, 21-iv., black and colors...... 1.05 ? . ice 22-in., , al ee ee acco ae 
(A rich durable silk.) i See. 22-in., Rhadames gades 1.25 
Double extra SU RAH, 23-in., black and colors. 1.25 | Black and colors, 6-thread, 22-in., Rhadames.... 1.50 
Triple extra SU RAH, 24-in., black and colors. _ 1.50 | Black, 4-thread, 24-in., Mascotte 1.50 
(Very rich and heavy.) ea) Sy 1.50 
Black, 3-thread, 21-in., gros grain............... 1.10) And black and colored, 8-thread, 24-in., Satin 
10 *, Cm, * w sccuccdnesecees 1.25 Duchess (the finest Silk that can be made).... 2.00 


N. B.—The above goods are at our factory prices—one third cheaper than imported silks 


In ordering colors, send shade, as we sell the goods so close we cannot afford to cut 


and as pure and fine as can be made. Please mention this paper. 


Sad by every Retaiher 
TAKE No OTHER. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 
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LEwis’s 


WONDERFUL VELVETEENS, 


85 Cents a Yard., 


EW1S'’S, 6 West lith Street, New York, are the manu- 
mis’ at Manchester. England of fine, first-class Velvet- 
eens, which are now well knownallover the nea They are 
fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guara: . 
dress should wear badly, or be in any respects faulty , LEWIS’ 3 
will give a new dress for nothing at am, and pay the full cost 
of making and trimming. The price of these beautiful Vcl- 
veteens, in Black andall the most beautiful rang iy now worn, 
is 85cents per yard. a quality Velv is sold by the 
Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 yard. The Public aishough ‘they 
don’t know it, have to pay ie ‘0 or three profits, t he difference 
between the manufacturer’s price andthe price thec onsum¢ - 
Wes s for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened a depot at No. 
Vest 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these 
elveteens, whi hs the manufac ture themselves, and sell 
eet might be said almost give them) to the’ public at 
§S centsa yard LEWIS’S ask ies to write for Samplcs 
of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able 
to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 
Ae their Veiveteens more than they deserve, Write 
for SAMPLES on an Se pee ae WHEN WRITING, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS MaGaz. 


S| LEWIS’S, 6 West (4th St.,N.Y. 








The Famous English ‘Custard Powder — Produces 


DE en CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
HE COST AND TROUBLE. 


CUSTARD 





A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrep Birp & Sons, 


Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 


and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. S.A 


SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, ‘* Pas- 
Mailed try & Swerts,” a little work containing 
ae ) Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 


Free, } Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


3 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for § 
pints, and 36 cents, 
sufficient for 7 pints. 








nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians 


Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
I 


OL IBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Great Spe celal ty srguing and distributing 
QO ORS, leliver pods teig ants, suitable for 





Gang the atin fad Yar ola prea boy ft 
im a i! 

comp: TT1L.and a bea 

use i. ONLY r BO cis ca dottle, worth =e ~ 

‘Tit Droggite ell te Be sure you get the genuine. 


VOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 


Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 











H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. City, 


Have closed out for cash the entire stock of 
the leading manufacture of 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Fine Muslin and Cambric 


—— , 
UNDERWEAR 
and 
INFANTS’ TROUSSEAUX 
At 65 cents on the dollar: 

These goods are fresh, superior in style, finish, 
and workmanship, and’ will be sold at two thirds 
the regular price. An early call will naturally 
secure the choice, as the prices will guarantee their 
rapid sale, 


H.C.F.KOCH & SON, N.Y. 


Le Boutilier Brothers 


Broadway aud: 14th. St, N.Y, 
SPECIAL ‘BARGAINS’. IN. SILKS. 


175 pieces 26-inch Imported Black Surah Silks,.375¢. 
and 89e. per yard; worth $1.00 and $1.15, 

75 pieces 24-inch Imported Black Dress Silks, with 
handsome round-cord and elégant lastré, $1.30 
per yard; formerly $2.00, 

10,000 yards 21-inch Colored Gros-Grain Dress Silks, 
in Tans, Browns, Beiges, Blues, Garnets; Grays, 
&c., 98e. per yard; formerly $1.25 

5000 yards Colored Satin Rhadames, in all. street an 
evening shades, reduced from $1:50 to $1.15 
per yard. 

2000 pieces Plain Pongee Silks, 18 to 20 yards in piece, 
84.75, $4.95, $5.50, $6, $6.50, $7, 
$7.50, and $8 per piece. Lergest lot at the 
lowest prices ever offered at:retail. 

300 Pongee Robes, handsomely embroidered and done 
up in boxes, fall piece of Pongee, and % yards of 
embroidery extra, $10.50, $12, $13, $14, 
$15, $16, $17, $18, 819, $20 to $25 
each, according to quality of Pongee and width 
and quality of embroidery 

Special sale of 50 pieces of Black and Colored Brocade 
Velvets, 81.15 per yard; worth $1.75. 

All persons desiring our new Spring Catalogue 

(Free), shouk 1 send name and address at once. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We have discontinued manufacturing our goods 
for American importers under the following trade- 
marks: 

J.0.C, H.E.F, Mosaic, Madonna, 
Appolinaris, etc. 


From this date we shall sell all out products only 
under our duly registered trade-mark 


D-M.C 


and we advise purchasers of first-class Embroidery 
Cottons, to take notice of this mark. 


DOLLFUS-MIEG & C* 


MU LHOUSE-BELFORT-PARIS. 


GSS <<: NGS 


French Fashion Journal, 


ART Y~? MODE. 





Eacnu Numper Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 
the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published MonthlySPECIALLY for DRESSMAKERS 
Per Year, ea} Send 35 ots. (2 cent stamps) 


Six Months, 2.00.§ For Samp] eC opy. Address 
W.d. Morse, Publisher, No, 6, East; 14th st. N.Y. 


gf,00D SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST i. HEALTH, Com- 
BEST ix. Wear and Finish. 
FIT ALL AGES—Infants to Adults, 
& Sold by leading retailers. Send for Circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


PAINTING. EMBROIDERY. 


Handsome Colored Studies and Desig 










issued as 





follows in THE ART INTERCHANGE a fe 
journal ofart work, esta 

TULIPS, to¥4 x sobginches Apri, 234, 
PANSIES, 30% % 13/4 inches, mee 





y ’ illustrated 






Of 50 different sizes 
A P| SH T and styles of Alpha- 


bets at reduced 





F p p S’ S F 0 F 0 A SipieealsVareiteyeencs ais Tabeled. for 
» S13 12 for $2; 35 for $5; 100 for $12. Also 
+ | OTHER VARIETIES 9,3,8 10 FOR $ 4 





2 ROSES 3% inches, Ju 18t - 5 cents 
prices. Outtit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, PINK a ee SANTHEMUM: inches ; 
“BR t BREAK FAST. according to value, Send for our New, ALT 76 pp | Outlines, Alphabet (244 inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and u ly 16th, $4 = socent 
y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws elegantly illus. and choose from o Tout ones | instruction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. GOT.DE .N Ro and c ARDIN, AL FLOWER 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- Address, THE DINGEE & "C aki Cco., | The best outfit that has ever eae offered. French My x 133 August 1 1s cents. 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. } 


Perforating Machines for sale. Satixfaction guaran- 
teed or money returned. 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 





LAMPSHADE. ‘DESIGN 
SOMS, for Fan mount 


of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


and APPL BLOs- 
back a ad front, 14 x 





15 cents. 
MARINE and F 1 U RE studies in 
cok “de he publishe d ‘and dul y anne 


Golden Hair Wash. 





| 

| - nc 

| an 

| J all interme ive also the BEST 
coustiguiion may be giadeaial belt we wntll eivons . : es. - | = MORPHINE HABIT most “PRACTICAL insTAuCT/ON. in painting in» all ite 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, | Dr. H. H. KANE, formerly of the ranches, and ayon, Drawing tel 
of subtle maladies are floating i coal will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden | DeQuincey Home, now offers a ; sinting, Repousee work o hamme gg bas y+ 

a eee eee oe cemay. tO Color yr Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- | Remedy whereby any one can quickly and Madeling. oes Numerous ‘Ge hye h full, direction 

attack wherever there is a weak point. We may i e bottle; for |  Palnlessly at home. For testimonials snd envorse- treatment, aid in illustrat he text ‘HUNDREDS OF PAT: 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil | Mited. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for |. meme from eminent medical men. Send stamp to Jeary: FOR EN EMBROIDERY, an al kinds of at work a hte 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished | *- R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer _of Fine Hu- | HH. M. KANE, 19 East 14th Street, New York. itches and varie eties of work are fully treated, 
frame."—Civil Service Gazette. man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenur, New York, : as are Artistic ‘Furnish reatment and Decoration of 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





culties intelligently rem ned ty expert ad ice, FREE. Other 
illustrations are numerous. 
signs for tracing, notable Etc hi n 
ing, are additional attractions 

Substriptions commence atany time. (All this yes back 
numbers out of print.) 26 numbers a year; 13 colores ‘d pli ates. 
sae per annum ; six months, $1.65. 


SAMPLE — COLORED PLATE AND EATaLogut OF 
ART WORK HANDBOOKS FOR FIFTEEN CENT 
TRIAL Oren, THREE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Mention this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
2g Nassau Street, New York, 


styles, French and 


ARDS SO LOVELY new Houses. All QUESTIONS ANSWERED in the paper and diffi- 
CARD Gold Fi soos Chromo 


(alae 3 athe of outlin de- 
, and Engravings, for fram 


7-7 ean do thei pir stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost /ess 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 
fit consists of 3& coop patterns 
OUTFIT. for ompruiiery and painting. 
Set of Initials, 2 inches 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- Pad, and everything needed; tells how to stamp Puss, 
oroliery 5 easily transferred, and Feit, &e.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
ed fifty times over. Outfit other stitche s; how todo Kensington and L 
potpald ox of 23 3 Flexant 3 rns, with mate rial, ete., Patnti 


N PUB. CO., 38 W. 14th St., N. Y. 








serine fe PER RAS 
GCO., BRANFORD, COND iN. 
-_ KATE GREENAWAY SERIES. 


Ten beautiful imported embossed Serap-Pictures for | 
| 








ustre 
, &e. “os BY MAIL, $1.00. Illustrated 
Price List’ FREE. W.P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City- 











three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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NOT CONTAGIOUS, 


“ SAKES "LIVE, MIssUSs BUMLY, WHY DID'N’ YO’ TOLE ME WILLEE 
HED DE Mumps? Now I'VE DONE SPOSED DE BABY TO UM, AN’ HE’LL 


HAB ‘EM, SHUAH !” 


“Ou, | TINK DAIS NO DANJAH FROM UM, Missus KETCHUM, KASE 
WILLEE’S GOT UM ON ONE SIDE ONLY, AN’ TUTHER SIDE HAIN’T 
TOOKED UM ‘TALL, AN’ DEY'VE BEEN 


TIME,” 


FACETLE. 

AN EASTER BABY. 

A rosy little baby came 
to an up-town house on 
Easter morning, and the 
proud father, who is a 
jolly wag, sent the good 
news post-haste to his 
cousin, saying, “If it had 
been a girl we should have 
called her Lily, in honor 
of the day, but as it’s a 
boy, I sappose we shall 
have to call him Zgg- 
nogg.” 


a 
A VERY DELICATE 
HINT. 


The editor of a leading 
humorous paper, when a 
little boy, was very fond of 

ardening in a small way. 

me day when he was 
watering a plot where he 
had planted some early 
seeds, his father went out 
to see what he was doing, 
and gaid to him,“ Johnny, 
why “~ you water your 
garden with soap-suds ?” 

“It doesn't rain soap- 
suds from the sky, does 


“ No; but then it doesn’t 
rain flowers or cabbages, 
or hats or coats.” 

“T know it; if it did, I 
would have a new pair of 
spring trousers.” 


—_e——_—_—— 
EVIDENTLY NOT 
USED TO GAS. 

The mistfess of a com- 
fortable establishment in 
New York city returned 
home after a visit to New 
Orleans to find an enor- 
mous gas bill for the time 
bhe been away await- 


“ FIVE-FINGER EXERCISE” WHICH 


WEAR \t 
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DOCTOR. “IT Is NOTHING BUT AN ATTACK OF DYSPEPSIA.” 


Corry 


La 








‘LONG TOGEDDER ALLER 


SHOULD BE DISCOURAGED, 
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DISCUSSING THE NEW MINISTER. 

MRS. ROSIN SWAZIE (of the upper crust). “* Yas, DEACON PEGRUM 
WUZ A-TALKIN’ WID HIM, AN’ SEZ HE’S PUFECTLY ‘QUAINTED WID 
DE DEAD LANGWIGE,” 

MRS. POLLYCARP RINGWALD (also of the u. ¢.). “SEEMS TER 
ME DAT'S SPEDIATE, CUZ IF A PREACHAH’S FAMILYAH WID DE DEAD 
LANGWIGE HE KIN CONVUS WID CO’PSUS AN’ D'PA’TED SPEERITS, AN’ 
KNOW MO’ WHAT HE AM TALKIN’ ‘BOUT IN DE PULPIT,” 




















HIS JOKE (IN A FLAT). 


FIRST MEMBER OF STRINGED ORCHESTRA (to second). “ SAY, 
ABLAM, B’LIEVE YO’ MAKE BETTAH CORDS SAWIN’ WOOD 'N YO’ DO 
SAWIN’ DE FIDDLE, l1-E-E! YAH! YAH!” 


ing her. Never doubting 
for a moment that it was 
the result of sundry mis- 
takes on the part of the 
“meter man,” she indig- 
nantly remarked to the 
“green hand” (the newly 
arrived cousin of her laun- 
dress) who had been left 
in charge of the house, 
“Well, upon my word, 
this bill is foo ridiculous, 
considering the small 
amount of gas you must 
have burned during my 
absence,” 

“Small amount, is it, 
ma’am!” exclaimed Mary 
Ann, triumphantly. 
“Sure I knowed ye had to 
pay big wages ivery month 
fur the shtuff, an’ divil a 
cint was I goin’ to let thim 
save off ye whoile ye was 
gone, ma’am. So’s soon 
as it was dark aitch 
noight, ma’am, I put a 
match to ivery cuandle- 
shtick I could get at, an’ 
had the house blazin’ 
foinely from cellar to gar- 
ret, ma’am.” 


eiiesidiceiisinn 
MRS. NOAH’S OPINION, 

“And what does this 
Mr. Lively do for a liy- 
in’?” asked the old lady. 

“He's a newspaper 
man.” 

“ A what 2?” 

“A newspaper man. 
Goes around and finds out 
what's going on in the 
world, writes it down, and 
sends it to the newspa- 
ers,” 

*“*Sakes alive! I should 
think a great, big, strong 
fellow like him might be 
in better business. A car- 
penter, or blacksmith, or 
somethin’ of that sort.” 


A SINGULAR ATTACK. 


WIFE. “‘AND WHAT LOES THAT COME FROM, DOCTOR?” 
DOCTOR. “THAT COMES FROM THE GREEK, MADAM.” } 



































MRS. DE LANCERY. “ Why, MY DEAR, WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN THAT SMALL CLOSET?” 

MR. DE LANCEY. “WELL, You KNOW, WE EXPECT TO SUMMER AT THE SEA-SHORE, AND I 
THOUGHT IF I STAID IN HERE THREE HOURS EVERY DAY FOR THE NEXT TWO MONTHS I MIGHT BE ABLE 
TO ENJOY THE ACCOMMODATIONS WE SHALL GET AT THE HOTEL, DON'T YOU SEE,” 



























